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BY NIGHT. 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE 








ITHOUT was a gray sky, 
banging mutinous and low 
over the walls of the quaint 
old Canadian town; a strip 
of red and wrathtul sun- 
set, burning and blazing 
through the ragged belts of 
pines to the westward; a 
black river, with a flare of 
light coming out at inter- 
vals along its bank, and the 
sound of oars splashing 
among the feathery whirls 
and eddies of the current. 
Over that, distinct and sil- 
very sweet, the voice of 
some returning boatman 
carolling gayly a little French chanson. 

Within, Miss Gimp let the flowered curtain drop 
from her hand, and turning, limped away from the 
window. 

There was no lamp in the chamber. Only the 
flaming of the crimson coals on the hearth flickered 
and swayed along the black wainscot, and the faded 
tiles of the chimney-piece, painted with leur de lys. 
It wase@n old room, with a low ceiling, a waxed 
floor, and a great square bed, heaped now with bridal 
fleeces—silk, and lace, and satin. Under the cheval 
glass, betwixt the windows, stood a toilet-table, 
strewn with jewel-cases and scented boxes of Indian 
wood, and costly knickknacks out of number. Miss 
Gimp gave a fond and admiring look to the bridal 
tiresses, as she passed the bed, and going to the 
hearth, turned her crooked shoulder to the blaze, 
and warmed it reflectively. 

She was a little cld woman, ugly and deformed. 
Her black bombazine fitted her badly, and she wore 
her cap awry over her straggling gray hair. Stand- 
ing in the red, wavering light, with the great white 
bed and all its airy array looming up behind her, Miss 
Gimp had something the appearance of some good- 
natured gnome, sent to keep watch over that mys- 
terious mass of tulle, and satin, and silk. 

Suddenly the door swung open, and some one came 
in. There was « soft rustle of pertumed draperies, a 
quick-drawn breath stirring the silence. 

“Is that you, Agatha?” said Miss Gimp, without 
turning her head. 

“It is I, Mother Hubbard, look at me,” was the 
soft, slow answer. 

She came rustling up to the hearth, the wine-hued 
folds of her dinner-dress shimmering behind her 
along the bare black floor, as she walked. Miss Gimp 
lifted her eyes, with a whimsical shrug. 

She saw a face without a flaw, flashing, yellow- 
haired, dark-eyed; the face of a girl, standing there, 
like an Eastern sultana, with a string of seed-pearls 
twisted through her splendid tresses, and a scarlet 
shawl trailing in the firelight from her arm. 

“Ugh!” she said, moving restlessly about the 
hearth, and shivering, too, as Miss Gimp could see. 
“No light yet? Pray ring the bell, Miss Gimp; I 
hate darkness, you know; I am afraid of it!” 

Miss Gimp eyed her askant. 

“Tlike the room as it is,” answered she. ‘Go 
back to your guests, Miss Saul—monsieur and the 
Anglaise captain, and all the rest of them.” 

Miss Saul laughed, spreading out her hands to the 





‘*Bah, Agatha!” 

“Get your shawl, and come and walk, Miss 
Gimp.” 

Miss Gimp paid no heed to this request. She ad- 
justed her eye-glasses, and turned smart!y to the bed. 

“Now that you are here, Agatha, be so good as to 
tell me how these dresses are to be trimmed. Then 
the veil—you have decided nothing about the veil, 
and your wedding-day only a week hence.” 

Miss Saul lifted her black eyes, and looking at the 
bed and that which was spread upon it, shuddered. 
Then she turned, feverishly. 

“Don’t!” she answered; “ don’t ask me. I really 
do not care.” 

** But, Agatha—” 

“I tell you I don’t care!” repeated Miss Saul, 
sharply. ‘Pray come and walk with me! Do you 
not see that Iam ill? Feel my hands” 

She laid them, burning hot, in Miss Gimp’s, the 
right one above the left, thereby shutting away the 
diamond ring from sight. There was something in 
her face that frightened the fond old woman. 

** Agatha, what ails you?” 

Some one is walking on my grave, I think,” 
shivered Agatha. 

Holding fast to the white hands, Miss Gimp peered 
up at her, quite aghast. Strange as it seemed, there 
was atie of kindred betwixt the two women who 
stood in that dark, wainscotted chamber; and to Miss 
Gimp, crooked, crabbed and ugly, this little flashing 
Canadian heiress, with her big black eyes and yellow 
hair, was dearer than her own heart’s blood. 

“Fie!” she said, releasing her, at last, with a 
wheezy laugh. ‘‘ You are very much in love with 
monsieur; you are silly, you are sentimental. Fie, 
Agatha!”’ 

A wave of color swept grandly back into Miss Saul’s 
cheek. She lifted her charming brows. 

‘Miss Gimp, there are more things in earth and 
heaven than are dreamed of in your philosophy. Go, 
I beg of you, go for that shawl.” 

Miss Gimp limped off. When she bad brought the 
garment, grumbling under her breath, she found 
Miss Saul standing in the window, with the flowered 
curtain thrust aside. She turned gayly, gathering 
up the scarlet folds of the camel-hair from her arm, 
but not before Miss Gimp had seen the track of a 
single tear, wet and shiniug adown her cheek. 

After that, the two went out together into the 
twilight. ; 

“What folly!” grumbled Miss Gimp; ‘‘the walks 
are sodden, and the wind is east. You'll get sick, 
Agatha, and there’ll be no wedding, after all.” 

Never heeding, Miss Saul kept on her way, dawd- 
ling along betwixt the ever-arching evergreens. The 
wall of the garden sloped almost down the river’s 
bank. All was still there. ‘The séng ot the boatman 
had died away. Only the soft lapping of the water 
stirred the silence. Across the beiting pines to the 
westward, the cross of St. Mary’s glittered and shone 
in the last sparkle of sunset light. 

Miss Gimp, following back and forth, back and 
forth, looked angrily at the wine-hued dress, trail- 
ing at length over the sodden ground, at the listless 
tigure and the bent head, and wondered. What new 
mood was this? What would they say in the draw- 
ing-room? What would monsieur say when he 
missed her? Then Miss Gimp heard behind her in 
the twilight, a booted toot advancing toward them, 
and tarned sharply round. 

“ Ah, it is Captain Forrest!” she said, with a breath 
of relief. 

Not monsieur. He came up hastily, a tall, fair 
fellow, elegant, debonair, twirling his long blonde 
mustaches, and staring intently into the gathering 
night after Miss Saul. Miss Saul, however, cid not 
deign him a look, till passing her wrinkled attendant, 
he gained her side. 

“ You are missed,” said Captain Forrest, fixing bis 
bold, violet eyes upon her; ‘ the ladies ask tor you, 
monsieur asks for you, 1, the humblest of your sub- 
jects, come in quest of you.” 
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the diamond ring, slipping it absently off her hand. 

‘*Go on,” said Miss Saul, almost mockingly. 

“T knew you to be afraid of darkness,” he said, 
“and so thought to find you here. You have a kind 
of daring that wastes itself always on what you 
fear.” 

Miss Saul drew herself languidly away. 

“There isa taint of madness in my blood,” she 
answered. 

‘* Madness?”’ 

“Yes; it is hereditary.” 

**T never heard of it.” 

With a gay little gesture, she caught from her 
shoulder a great silken loop of hair—a dense, bur- 
nished cluster, blown into wayward curls, even as 
she held it upto him. 

“This is the sign!” she said, caressing the long, 
fine, snaky mass with her white hands. ‘They who 
dare flaunt these yellow tresses with the traditionary 
eyes of the Sauls, have been doomed from time im- 
memorial. I am the last of thename.” 

He stopped in the path. He looked at her, mock- 
ing, matchless, with all her languishing glory of 
shape and color outlined against the black back- 
ground of evergreens. It was like drinking adraught 
of fiery wine. 

“ Have you the power of imparting your heritage 
to others?” asked Captain Forrest. Then his fierce 
fair head bent low. He caught up the scarlet shawl 
dragging behind her, wrapped her in it, holding her 
for a moment powerless, it seemed, upon his arm. 
“Because J am mad—mad, indeed, to-night, 
Agatha!” 

She shivered out of his grasp, faintly supplicating 
him for silence. Miss Gimp found her tardy voice 
at last. : 

“Agatha!” she culled, sharply. ‘ How can you 
jest on such subjects? Let us go in.” 

« By all means!” answered Miss Saul, hastening 
up the path. 

But a moment after, she had turned again—turned 
and looked backward with a cry which was half of 
surprise, half of dismay. 

“T have lost my ring!” she said, holding up the 
hand where the diamond no longer shone. 

Miss Gimp stood shocked and helpless. 

* Agatha!” she cried; “ it is an omen.” 

“Of good, then!” muttered Captain Forrest. 

** Nay,” said Miss Gimp, shaking her head, ‘of 
evil.” 

He laughed; but Miss Saul was already down on 
her knees in the dim, sodden walk, groping around 
her through the dead leaves and scattered dust of 
the garden, for the missing jewel. She cast a single 
frightened look at the two faces bending above her. 

* Help me!” she said. 

They fell to the task silently; Miss Gimp—allina 
heap,and looking something like a bale of bombazine. 
Diligently she searched here, there and everywhere, 
for Monsieur Pierre’s ring. It was hopeless work. 
The walk was already dark. There were many, 

many ways for the precious atom to roll. It was, 
she thought, another piece of Agatha’s supreme 
carelessness. The rising wind, sweeping through 
the tops of the evergreens, set all their boughs gib- 
bering weirdly overhead. Miss Gimp looked up in 
despair, and found that her two companions had 
gone back a little distance, and were standing to- 
gether in the path. 

Not searching for Monsieur Pierre's ring? No. 
Miss Gimp, angry and perplexed, was just rising to 
her feet, when a hand, siipping suddenly out of the 
darkness behind her, fell with no very light pressure 
upon her shoulder, keeping her down in spite of her- 
self. 

** Pardon, madame. What has happened?” said a 
voice. 

*“ Mademoiselle has lost her ring,” answered Miss 
Gimp, tartly. 

‘* Madame, explain.” 

“Her ring—your ring, monsiear. It slipped from 
her tinger somewhere here in the walk.” 

* Eh? eh?” 





He knelt at once, and began searching likewise. 
That was asignal for Miss Gimp to relinquish her 
own efforts, and watch hin. She could see his face 
tolerably well, by the uncertain light. It wasadark, 
thin, tigerish face, hardly as comely as the young 
English captain’s, His thin, supple hands glided 
along the ground, with the wicked grace of aserpent. 

“Sacre! it is not here!’? he muttered, at last 
through his clenched teeth. 

Miss Gimp turned, and beckoned to the two figures 
loitering there in the walk. 

“ Agatha, have you found the ring?” she asked. 

“No,” answered Captain Forrest. 

** Here ig monsieur come to aid us,” said Miss Gimp, 
maliciously. 

Even as she spoke, monsieur lifted himself up, 
carefully brushing off the dead leaves from his cloak. 

“It is too late to look for it longer,” said Forrest, 
with a vast show of impatience. 

“Moreover, mademoiselle is taking cold in this 
night air. Your pardon, monsieur, but I think we 
must go in.” 

Stepping suddenly betwixt the two, Monsieur 
Pierre drew the hand of his betrothed from Forrest's 
arm. For once she lost her self-possession, shrink- 
ing and paling, but the hand of monsieur held her 
like a vice. 

“One moment, mademoiselle,” he said, sweetly. 
Then opened bis other hand, and showed upon the 
swart palm, glowing like fire, the ring. 

He held her firmly. He slipped it back to its place 
upon her finger. He laughed aloud. : 

** Mademoiselle, it is fatality. You can never es- 
cape my ring, nor my ring you!” 

**Monsieur, you hurt me!” said Miss Saul, draw- 
ing coldly away. 

Captain Forrest had turned about, grinding out 
something through his furious teeth. Me gave hia 
arm to Miss Gimp. 

“ Come,” be said, like one not daring to trust him- 
self. Se they all went together. 

The drawing-room was a-blaze with light. A fire 
burned in the grate. The shutters were closed fust, 
to keep out the wild, Canadian night. Miss Gimp, 
with ber crooked shoulder and surly ways, slipped 
into a quiet corner, apart from Miss Saul’s guests, 
and, quite unnoticed, sat down there by herself. 

Then she began to watch her darling. Ah, thank 
Heaven! the shadow has passed! Miss Saul was 
herself again. All pallor bad gone trom her face, all 
restlessness from her manner. She had left the evil, 
cast out from her into the black, brooding night, 
which she both feared and hated. She was the gay, 
bewildering beauty again, the born queen of hearts, 
glowing with warm, tropical vitality. With every 
look and movement it exhaled from her, like rarest 
music, like precious perfume. 

Far down the length of the room, Captain Forrest, 
with an air of old-time courtesy, was just leading 
Miss Saul to the piano. It was a German love-sung 
which she sang, @ ravishing bit of sweetness, he 
standing silently beside her the while, bis hands 
crossed behind him, his handsome, flaxen head bow- 
ed upon his breast. Her face was in his shadow, but 
his shone, sirong and perfect, in the light. Miss 
Gimp saw in those eyes again—dilating and darken- 
ing them—the something which onve before that 
night had turned her heart sick with dread in the 
evergreen walk of the garden. 

There was a little rustle at her side, and turning, 
she saw Monsieur Pierre, leaning both arms on the 
back ofa chair, and toying with Miss Saul’s fan. 
That dark, tizerish face of his looked all alert. 

‘* Monsieur, is not her singing very fine?” faltered 
Miss Gimp. 

“ Madame, it is charming !’’- 

* Monsieur, who is that Captain Forrest?” 

Monsieur laid his hand upon his heart. F 

“ Mafoi! hé is my friend. He comes from Quebec: 
Madame, I saved his life onc? in the rapids of the 
river. Was it wise? Had I not better have drowned 
him?” 

* Perhaps,” answered Miss Gimp, deliberately. 
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“He is a handsome man,” pursued monsieur, 
through his teeth. ‘Could anything be finer than 
that Anglaise face, its blonde hair, its blue eyes? 
Madame, I appeal! to you.” 

Miss Gimp shrugged her crooked shoulder. 

“ Monsieur,”’ she answered, dryly, “‘ youare fright- 
fully jealous.” 

“Madame, yes!” said Monsieur Pierre, with 
charming frankness. 

“That is absurd. Look! What are you doing, 
monsieur? Look at mademoiselle’s fan!” 

He opened his clencbed hand, and let it flutter out, 
crushed and ruined. The fragile carving fell shat- 
tered to the floor. Monsieur stood looking down at 
it a moment, then set his heel upon it, and ground it 
into atoms. 

‘* Monsieur!” cried Miss Gimp, angry and amazed. 

He threw her a dark, disdainfal smile. 

‘“ Teste! Did she care for the bauble? See, 
madame, she has tinished her song. I am going for 
her, now. You will not hear her sing again to- 
night.” 

Miss Gimp, struck dumb, watched him making off 
across the room. He paused just bebind the music- 
stool, so that Agatha, rising up from it, met him, 
»face to face. She gave him her hand with languid 
indifference, and walked away. Sure enough, Miss 
Gimp heard no more of her singing that night. 

When the guests were all gone, and the house was 
still, Mise Gimp went limping up the stairs to her 
room. Somebody was there before her, A lamp 
burned on the mantel, and in an easy-chair below it, 
with her white feet bare, and resting on a hassock 
before the fire, sat Miss Saul. She had thrown a 
dressing-gown about her shoulders, and | d her 


| molten silver, inthe sun. Yonder lay the fair reach | 


of grove and lawn, where the fete was to be. Long 
after Miss Gimp remembered the unutterable sweet- 
ness and calm of that scene; the song of the birds, 
the splash of the oars in the current, the scent of the 
autumn flowers, dying in the garden below. 

Presently the door swung back, and Miss Saul 
came in, fresh from her walk. Her dress, drabbled 
here and there with the wet of the path, was gather- 
ed carelessly around her. She had her prayer-book 
in her hand. 

**Where is Susette?” asked Miss Gimp. 

“I dropped my gloves,” she replied, ‘* and sent her 
back to look for them.” 

*“ If you donot mind, Agatha, I will ring for break- 
fast at once.” 

No, Miss Saul did not mind. She sat down to the 
repast in great glee, nibbling at her egg and roll— 
then breaking out into little irresistible snatches of 
song, and making laughing apologies for the same 
over her coffee-cup to Miss Gimp. There was an ex- 
quisite color in her cheeks, an unutterable happiness 
in her great eyes, that made the old woman eye her 
askant more than once before the meal was done. 

They were rising from the table, when Susette, in 
snow-white cap and apron, came tripping along the 
hall. She had the missing gloves in her hand—deli- 
cate lavender kids, exhaling the faint perfumes which 
always clung, like a part of her own rich vitality, to 
all things that belonged to Miss Saul. 

“Look, mademoiselle!” said Susette, “they are 
found.” 

“A pair of gloves!’ pronounced Miss Gimp, who 
knew so well all her kinswoman’s queenly extrava- 





long hair, and when Miss Gimp entered, she was 
winding a great coil of silky yellow tresses round 
and round her supple wrist, and fondling it the while 
with lazy delight. There she was, with her perfumes, 
her soft laughs, her inimitable grace, not unlike 
some Indian leopardess. Miss Gimp, looking at her 
from the threshold, felt herself already disarmed. 

* Agatha,” she began, advancing to the fire, and 
putting her lamp upor the mantel beside Miss Saul’s, 
*T am glad you are here—I want to talk with you.” 

“It is past midnight,” answered Miss Saul, lazily. 
“May I call Susette in to braid my hair?” 

“No,” snapped Miss Gimp. ‘I tell you I want to 
talk with you. Why will you flirt so with that Cap- 
tain Forrest?” 

‘* Flirt?” echoed Agatha, opening her eyes. ‘‘ Miss 
Gimp, do I flirt?” 

I don’t know what you call it!” answered Miss 
Gimp. ‘Agatha, pray think of the scandal of having 
such an admirer dancing attendance to the very 
church-door, to say nothing of monsieur’s jealousy.” 

A little lock of Miss Saul’s hair caught somehow in 
the diamond ring on Miss Saul’s hand. She tore 
them apart with a force that was almost rude, laugh- 
ing the while, nevertheless. 





“Miss Gimp,” she answered, ‘‘monsieur and I |} 


are no lovers.” 

The crooked woman on the hearth looked at her 
with a yearning tenderness. . 

“ Agatha, why then will you marry him?” 

“Why?” sneered Miss Saul; “ because it is my 
fate! Because I cannot escape him—because I have 
been from the beginning plastic as wax in his hands. 
Long ago he saw that I was the heiress of these es- 
tates. Long ago he willed that I should be his wife. 
Therefore his wife I shall be.” 

** Agatha! Agatha!” 

Miss Saul put up her mocking hands. 

*Forbear! It is too late for words. Look at me— 
am I not happy?” 

She lifted her eyes. It was not for Miss Gimp to 
understand then and there the look which was in 
them—the dreamy rapture hiding under the white 
lids, the passion she felt burning, like a star, in their 
slumberous dark. She felt, rather than saw, some- 
thing that was strange and portentous. She stared 
at Miss‘Saulin amaze. 

** Agatha, you areacheat! You do love monsieur 
—you deceive me. But I tell you there is sorrow 
coming to this house—coming either to you or me. 
My heart has warned me of it ever since the sun went 
down to-night.” 

“ Sorrow!’ cried Miss Saul, gayly, springing up 
for her lamp, her littie, bare feet breaking into a 
waltz across the hearth, “I feel to-night, Dame 
Durden, as if sorrow could never, never come near 
me again.”’ 

* Get to bed, child,” said Miss Gimp, turning from 
her, crossly. i 

The daiuty, shining feet picked their way to tle 
door. 

** To-morrow is my fete-day,” she leaned back to 
say. ‘ You are not to sit moping over my wedding- 
dresses, Miss Gimp. I shall have such merry-mak- 


ing in the grounds as this old Canadian town never’ 


saw before.”’ 


She descended to the breakfast-room, and threw 
open the shutters. The sky was bright and cloud- 
less—it was a rare fete-day. The wet dropped from 
the evergreens, the river glinted and shone, like 





‘Monsieur le Capitaine hai them,” Susette ex- 
plained, with a look. ‘** He was standing in the porch. 
He bade me return them to mademoiselle, with his 
compliments.” 

“So,” said Miss Gimp, “Captain Forrest was at 
church?” 

“*T saw him in the porch,’’ Miss Saul made careless 
answer. 

‘Did you ask him to the fete?” 

* Could I do otherwise ?—mounsieur’s friend!” 

The crooked shoulder took an ad:itional twist. 

‘*Has monsieur many more friends like him, I 
wonder? Susette, why do you stand ogling me? 
Give the gloves to mademoiselle, and begone.” 

Suzette, in some trepidation, let them full, not into 
Miss Saul’s outstretched hand, but upon the floor. 
She hastened to pick them up. Directly Miss Gimp 
heard a faint, rustling sound. : 

* Susette,” said she, “have you told your beads 
this morning?” 

* Oui, madame,” answered Sasette, trembling. 

‘*What has Monsicur le Captaine put in made- 
moiszelle’s gloves?” 

‘‘ Madame, I know not,” faltered poor Susette, edg- 
ing toward the door. 

“Little Jesuit!” cried Miss Gimp; “how these 
Frenchwomen can lie!” 

Miss Saul opened the gloves, and peered daintily 
in. Instantly, she had flashed out something full in 
Miss Gimp’s face—a slip of paper, folded and perfum- 
ed. She held it up, and, being much the taller of 
the two, looked down at Miss Gimp. 

Over that matchless face of hers flitted a shade of 
feeling, subtle, intense. Her lips parted, as if to 
speak. A mist of tears gathered and spread over her 
eyes. But the mood, even before it had well asserted 
itself, passed, never to return. The words which 
might have held salvation itself, both fur her and for 
others, were never spoken. Miss Saul, with a whim- 
sical laugh, crughed the paper out of sight, and lift- 
ing her eyes, saw Monsieur Pierre standing in the 
doorway, taking in the scene through his lowered 
lashes. 

‘“‘ Ah, monsieur, is it you?” she said, shivering. 

* Pardon, mademoiselle, am I de trop?” 

‘Monsieur can never be that!” she answered, 
with the least touch of sarcasm. 

Miss Gimp went out, anid left them together. 

She saw no more of Ayatha for hours. Only once, 
when Susette had dressed her for the fete, she flut- 
tered to the door of the chamber where Miss Gimp, 
like some venerable spider, sat working among the 
bridal laces, and stood there graciously, to be admir- 
ed. A moment atter, she was flitting off again, car- 
rying with her, it seemed, all the beauty and bright- 
ness of the day. 

Well, a gay, proud day it was. The grounds filled 
fast, and overflowed with laughter, and voices, and 
bursts of sweet music. Crowdsof grand people came 
flocking to dance and flirt, and feast on boned turkey 
and champagne, and turn Migs Saul’s head with flat- 
tery. 

** Ah, it is heavenly!” cried Susette, ‘ and every- 
body has come, madame—everybody but the Anglaise 
captain. He is not here.” 

“Then mademoiselle dances with munsieur,” said 
Miss Gimp. 

‘“* Madame, yes,” sighed Susette. 

The peerless darling! This silly old woman knew 
how it was. Out there, somewhere, she was queen- 
ing it royally over them all—drawing all hearts after 
her, whichever way she might go. Hers wasa divine 
rebellion. Nore ever rebelled against it. Only 
Captain Forrest had dared to absent himself from her 
train this day. 

Miss Gimp dined in the housekeeper’s room, glad, 
as usual, to keep her bad shoulder and her ugly face 
away from the guests. It was till nightfall that she 
crept out of her den. Susette met her on the stair— 
the soft, brown little thing, worn to death with the 
long, hilarious day. 





** Madame, there is noone in the grounds now,” 
she said. ‘ They have all gone to sail upon the river 
—they will not be back till the moon is up.” 

“ Dear me!” answered Miss Gimp;.‘‘ did you see 
that mademoiselle had plenty of wraps?” 

‘* Madame, I gave her shawl to monsieur—she is in 
the boat with him.” 

Miss Gimp, vaguely troubled about the river damps, 
sipped her solitary cup of tea, looking the while for 
the coming of the moon, over the tops of the eastern 
evergreens. Susette brought in the light, fluttering 
out again, with a drowsy bit of song’on her lips. 

Suddenly there was a tramp of footsteps on the 
gravel. The hall dour opened with a bang. Inan 
instant the whole house seemed swarming with 
sounds of consternation—Susette’s voice making it- 
self heard above all other shrill cries. 

Miss Gimp sprang for the door just as it opened 
full upon ber. On the threshold stood the tall figure 
of Captain Forrest. He held upon one. arm, wrap- 
ped about in the folds of his cloak, something that 
lay as still as the dead. Only the white face and one 
long braid of hair, wet with the cold river water, 
rested in view against his shoulder. He laid her 
upon the sofa, his own faco al nost as pale as hers. 

** Stop that!” he called to Susette. ‘ Go for hot 
baths, tor brandy, for smelling salts! Do you not see 
that she is half drowned? Waste no words. There 
has been an accident on the river.” 

Miss Gimp flung back the folds of the cloak, gazing 
in dismay at the rigid and beautiful shape beneath. 

** Captain Forrest, pray take her up to her own 
room. How did it happen? Where is monsieur? 
How came you here?” 

It was of little use to question him. Not until Miss 
Saul herself had revived and cleared the room of the 
alarmed troop that came flocking up from the boats, 
did Miss Gimp hear the story of the mishap. 

“ We were skirting the bauk in the shadow of the 
pines,” she began, languidly, ‘‘ there was no wind, 
and monsieur had the oars. I cannot tell how he 
failed to see Captain Forrest’s boat. It was coming 
up from St. Vincent’s, directly in our way. You 
know what a cockle-shell it is, and he was in it alone. 
Monsieur was deaf as well as blind. The boats 
crashed together just as we reached the Bend, and 
Captain Forrest’s went under. It was the shock, I 
suppose, that threw me into the water, and now, 
Susette, hasten, and dress my hair—I am going down 
to dance.” 

Sure enough, half an hour after, Miss Gimp, peer- 
ing in at the drawing-room dvor, saw her in Captain 
Forrest’s arms, moving down the room to the lan- 
guid measures of a slow, slumberous Spanish waltz. 
Her head just reached his shoulder. A faint fuchsia 
bloom tinged her cheek. Her eyes shone like stars. 

* Are they not a charming couple?” said the voice 
of Mousieur Pierre at her elbow. 

Miss Gimp gave an involuntary start. 

“They are, indeed, monsieur.” 

Monsieur stooped and picked up a rose that had 
fallen from her hair. 

‘* Madame, he has paid me to-night the debt he 
owed me—he has saved the life of her whom I 
adore.” 

* Monsieur,” said Miss Gimp, sharply, ‘‘that was 
a stupid blunder of yours!” 

Monsieur laid his hand upon his heart, 

‘* She was beside me—her voice tilled my ear. Could 
I see Monsieur le Capitaine? Could I hear him 
shout? No.” 

Miss Gimp looked fixedly into his face; watched 
him, as he stood twirling the rose by turns, and 
twitching at his thin beard. 

‘* Monsieur,” she said, deliberately, “look at my 
eyes. They are gray, you see, and ugly, but they are 
sharp.” 

He bowed low. 

‘Madame, yes.” 

** Well, monsieur, I see you, and know you!” said 
Miss Gimp. 

He answered nothing. As she turned away, she 
threw a look back over her shoulder, and saw that 
he was still watching her, still toying with the ruse, 
still pulling at that scanty beard. 

The days following Miss Saul’s fete were quict ones 
for the old house. All visitors seemed to have drop- 
ped suddenly away from it. Miss Gimp saw noth- 
ing more of Captain Forrest, nothing more of mon- 
sieur. The latter had gone to Quebec, and would 
not return till his wedding-morning. Of the former, 
nobody remembered to ask. 

Meanwhile Miss Saul went regularly to her prayers 
in the old chapel, dawdled through the grounds with 
Susette, when the day was fine, often coming back 
paler than when she went forth, and wandered 
among the bridal dresses, and the sumptuous wed- 
ding-gifts, smiling a little to herself, but queenly in 
her indifference. There wasa night when the long-de- 
layed veil came home, emerging into the light of the 
old wainscotted west chamber—a thing, beautiful 
and unreal, like the silver scarf of some mountain 
cascade—like a web of winter frost-work. Miss Saul, 
standing at the fuot of the bed in the red firelight, 
caught it suddenly from Miss Gimp, and flung it 
over her yellow hair. With the fine folds gathered 
into one hand, she whirled away to a little giddy 
trill of music, and whirled as suddenly back again, 
snatching oft the thing that crowned her, and letting 
it float out from her fingers, and fall, like a cobweb, 
along the black oak floor. 

Then, struck with achill, ske walked to the hearth 
and stood there, shivering. Shortly after, Miss Gimp, 
turning to speak with her, found that she had left 
the chamber. 

It was near midnight when a step came along the 





keeper looked in, a trifle flurried. 
‘Is Miss Agatha in yet?’’ she asked. 
*“ Avatha!” repeated Miss Gimp, tn amaze, 


to fasten the hall-door.” 


path under the fir trees. The person had an arm 
around her.” 

Miss Gimp fairly shivered with rage. 

*¢* And who was the person, may I ask?” 

‘© Tt wasatall man, ma’am, in a cloak. I heard 
the click of his spurs on the gravel, as plain as I hear 
your voice in this room, ma’am.”’ 

“That’s enough!” cried Miss Gimp, “ go down 
stairs!” 

‘« Ma’am,” said Mason, edging away, with a look 
of alarm, “ I hope nothing’s going to happen—only 
a day to the wedding—I hope—” 

‘** Go down stairs!” repeated Miss Gimp, glaring 
at her. 

Mason disappeared. Miss Gimp, taking the can- 
dle from the mantel, went straight to Agatha’s room. 

The door was standing ajar. Her withered hand 


terror bad she feared to see there? All that she did 
see was this: 

A lovely reom hung with rose-color and white. At 
the foot of the dainty bed there was a niche where a 
candle burned, and a prie Dieu and crucifix stood 
Before this crucifix, prone upon the floor, in full 
dress, and with her head resting on the velvet cush- 
ion, lay Miss Saul. 

The old woman stood, with hushed breath, locking 
at her—at the prostrate figure, motionless as the 
dead—at the coils of hair, heaped together and fallen 
in the dust. She saw that Miss Saul’s hands had 
been thrown above her head, and clenched tightly. 

Dared she speak? Dare she disturb her? Was 
this her evening devotion? The simple old woman, 
owning a different creed, did not know. For a while 
she stood irresolute. Her eyes, wandering along the 
folds Of Miss Saul's dress, spread out nearest her, 
saw for the first time, that they were wet and mud- 
bedrabbled, also that a shawl was lying flung down 
in a heap at the foot of the bed. Miss Gimp closed 
the door softly, and stole back across the passage. 

** Miss Saul isin her room,” she said to Mason, 
meeting her there; but nothing more. 


monsieur, the last before the marriage, was dubious 
in the extreme. A wild north storm came roaring 
down across the tir woods. Sheets of blue, blinding 
rain all day long shut out the river as with a veil. 
All day long the wind sobbed and moaned through 
the evergreens and around the old gray gables, like a 
lost spirit. 

Night fell early. Miss Saul and her kinswoman 
dined alone in the great dining-hall, with a wood 
tire roaring up the wide-mouthed chimney behind 
them. The rain beat sharply agaiast the windows; 
the dark came swiftly, and fell about them like a 
pall. 

“ What a dreadful night!” said Miss Sau, shud- 
dering. 

They rose from the table, Miss Saul rang for lights, 
and flitting off to the piano, threw it open and sat 
down to play. 

She pla;ed a long time. Long after Miss Gimp 
had retreated up stairs, she could hear the wild 
waltzes, the sweet, bewildering opera airs, pouring 
out from under those white fingers. These died 
away together, at last, and she heard in their stead 
a wailing miserere. After that the music ceased, and 
all was still. 

It was late in the evening when Miss Saul came 
up the stairs. She stopped at the threshol! of Miss 
Gimp’s chamber and looked in. Her face shone like 
a lily through its fallmg hair. Susette had spread 
on the bed the bridal dress of lace and satin, and the 
veil. 

“Are they not beautiful, Agatha?” said Miss 
Gimp. 

** Yes,” she nodded, gayly, “ very beautiful! Good- 
night, Mother Hubbard.” And she danced away. 

Miss Gimp drew up her chair to the fire, and sat 
down, solitary and silent, to warm away the pain in 
her poor crooked shoulder. How long she sat there 
she never knew. The rain sobbing thruugh the trees 
outside lulled her, now and then, into drowsy lapses 
of unconsciousness. The candle on the mantel sput- 
tered and went out, at length, in its socket. The 
wick was smoking still, when Miss Gimp, waking 
with a convulsive start, gathered herself bolt up- 
right in her chair, and began, singularly enough, to 
listen. 

Astep in tle passage was the first sound that 
greeted herear. Then a rustle on the stair. She 
heard the Lall door open sottly—heard it shut. Miss 
Gimp, as thoroughly awake as mortal can be, sprang 
up from her chair, and running to the wardrobe, 
took out her bonnet and shawl. 

She flung on the latter, and tied the bonnet, as she 
was creeping down the stair. The house was dark 
and silent as the tomb. Only, asshe groped her way 
to the hall door, a great Dutch clock, standing in & 
corner near by, struck eleven. The dour was unbar- 
red—ii gave way beneath Miss Gimp’s hand, and 
she stepped out into the night. 

Little time had been lost. That which she pursu- 
ed was in advance of her but a few rods. She saw, 





moving swiftly down the fir walk under the garJen 
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passage. There wasarapatthe door, The house- 


‘*Ma’am, she was walking in the grounds an hour 
ago, and some one with her. I’ve been waiting up 


** Mason, are you crazy ?”’ cried Misa Gimp. “ Miss 
Saul walking in the grounds at this time of night?” 
**Ma’am,” answered Mason, bristling, “I saw 
them from my windows. They were in the little 





shook a little as she pushed it open. What sight of 





The following day, the last before the coming of 























| wall, two figures. Miss Gimp followed them 
rain had ceased. Overhead the clouds were: 
| away, haggard and broken. Her feet s'i 
slimy poole of water - the monotonous drip; 
' the shrabbory dronched her at orery step. At 
tle hand-gate opening in the wall, the walk . 
abruptly. Miss Gimp, with a thrill, remem 

that it was this way that Mise Saul always we 
| maas to the chapel, The foremost of the two f 
opened the gate, and both passe! through. EF 
that faint light, Miss Gimp saw the flashing 
white hand that pushed against the wicket. 
passed through, into infinite darkness, it a 
and atill she followed them. 

Areach of pine trees now, The feather 
sighed above her. Glossy needles muffled th 
under her feet. The figures walked swiftly 
8) swiftly, that Miss Gimp, ranning fast | 
them, hardly able at that to keep them tua 
was fearful lest her labored breathing, her stan 
over the uneven ground, might lead them t. 
and discover her, Her fears were vain—they d . 
look back. 

An opening inthe trees, at last! Skyward, a 
glinting in the fitful starlight. Then, a wind 
atained glass, with a light, like a will-o’-the 
flashing through, 

Mias Gimp stood at the chape!l-door, unpere: 
indeed, but so near the two figures, that she : 
have put forth a hand, and plucked at the d: 
either. Susette, with the hood dropping away 
her brown face, was the first to go in. 

The second figure followed ber, and after her, 
Gimp, culprit-like, and holding her very bt: 
The porch was quite dark. She made her 
through, behind those rustling draperies—w 
behind them, like one in @ dream, straight 1 
aisle. 

There was no light in the chapel but that « 
candles, burning at the altar. They, even, 
pale and uncertain. <A few feeble raya flic’ 
along the carved face of the Virgin; they tou 
as with a finger of fire, the great crucifix and t! 
ing Christ; they lay iu a faint halo, along the 
hair of the pricst, who wae waiting there robe’ 
ready, with an open book in his hand. 

Below, at the altar steps, Miss Gimp saw a 
wrapped in a cloak, standing like a figure in > 
Mise Saul, with a step that never faltered, glid: 
to the altar—to the side of the tall and moti. 
figure. He stretched out bis hand. She laid 
in it, never lifting her eyes to bis face. 

A moment after, Mies Gimp, dishevelled, we’ 
stunted, stuod in the dark, damp aisle of St. M 
listening to Misa Sauls solemn marriage service 

Only a@ few feet distant, Surette, likewise, 
paused, not standing, but kneeling reverently, 
her hands crossed on her breast. One stride 
Miss Gimp bent, and grasped the girl's shoulde: 

* Sasette!” she breathed, rather than spoke. 

Susette looked up in the wild, old face, sta 
and aghast. 

Miss Gimp pointe! straight toward the grov 
the altar. 

“Madame,” whispered Sasette,faintly, “ she ! 
monsieur—she loved Monsieur le Capitaine 
marries him? Is it not right?” 

The withered hand dropped slowly from Suse 
shoulder. 

“Yea,” faltered Miss Gimp, “it is right.” 

That was, indeed, the tirst bewildering convi 
that forced itself upon her. She passed Susette 
pressed gradually, step by step, nearer the + 
She was standing not a yard distant from the 
and the last word of the priestly benedictior 
jast trembling in mid air, when of a sudden, 
and distinct over all, rose up a sound from with: 
the mad trampling of horses’ hoofs at the chapel 
—after that, a hurried step, tearing down the 
dark aisle. 

It was acry f-om Susette that first broke upor 
solemn hush. Miss Saul, in a startled way, lifte: 
eyes for the first time, and fixed them on th: 
vancing figure. 

He came nearer, nearer. The flaring altar 1) 
fell upon his tall fair head and towering shoul’ 
He held out his arms. 

“ Darling! darling!” 

But Miss Saul, recoiling, her face freezing |r 
white horror, turned and looked at ber bridegr 
He flang the muffling folds of the clock back | 
bis dark, cruel face. He smiled down upon her 

“Madame, my wife!" he said. 

For a breathing epace, she neither stirred 
spoke. Then a shriek broke from Ler lipe—a | 
wild, unearthly shriek, and rung through that + 
night chapel like aknell. For years and years a 
by night and by day, Miss Gimy: heard it. 

“My God!” cried Captain Forrest, striking 
forehead with bis clenched bands; “Agatha, ¥ 
have you done?” 





“ Monsieur le Capitaine, you are too late. Par 
me for disturbing your little plans. Did I not v 
you that she could not escape me? You walkes 


No answer. She flung up her arme, and * 
where she stood, with her face on the altar stey« 
Monsieur Pierre, still smiling, looked at Forre 


“My darling! she sobbed, raising the prosts 
girl in her own trembling arms. 











* And you will dance with the flaxen-baired cap- 

tain,” sneered Miss Gimp, ‘and monsieur will glare 
e and threaten you with his dreadfuleyes. Bah! The 
great, bulkirg, evil fellow! I hate him, Agatha!” 

** Chacon a son gout!’ Jaughed Miss Saul, closing 
the door. 

Miss Gimp had turbulent dreams that night. She 
arose as daybreak. Meeting the housekeeper on 
the stair, she asked for Miss Saul. Miss Saul and 
her maid ‘Susette had gone to mass, in the old chapel 
among the pine trees. . 
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the garden last night. So, also, did I. You taike 
I listened. Monsieur, she is my wife.” 
Captain Vorrert bent over the prostrate form. 
“* Agatha!” he cried in bitter anguish, “‘Aga' 
| look up, speak to me!” 
; Bat Miss Gimp, with the tears rolling down 
5 cheeks, came between them and put him gently a» 
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P flashing through. 

Miss Gimp stood at the chapel-door, unperceived, 
indeed, but so near the two figures, that she might 
have put forth a hand, and plucked at the dress of 

v either. Susette, with the hood dropping away from 
her brown face, was the first to go in. 

The second figure followed her, and after her, Miss 


monsieur—she loved Monsieur le Capitaine—she 
marries him? Is it not right?” 

The withered hand dropped slowly from Susette’s 

Hl shoulder. 

“ Yes,” faltered Miss Gimp, “it is right.” 

That was, indeed, the tirst bewildering conviction 
that forced itself upon her. She passed Susette. She 
pressed gradually, step by step, nearer the altar. 
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wall, two figures. Miss Gimp followed them The 
rain had ceased. Overhead the clouds were rolling 
away, haggard and broken. Her feet s'ipped in 
slimy pools of water —the monotonous dripping of 
the shrubbery drenched her at every step. At a lit- 
tle hand-gate opening in the wall, the walk ended 
abruptly. Miss Gimp, with a thrill, remembered 
that it was this way that Miss Saul always went to 
mass to the chapel. The foremost of the two figures 
opened the gate, and both passed through. Even by 
that faint light, Miss Gimp saw the flashing snow- 
white hand that pushed against the wicket. They 
passed through, into infinite darkness, it seemed, 
and still she followed them. 

Areach of pine trees now, The feathery tops 
sighed above her. Glossy needles muffled the path 
under her feet. The figures walked swiftly here— 
8) swiftly, that Miss Gimp, running fast behind 
them, hardly able at that to keep them in view, 
was fearful lest her labored breathing, her stumbling 
over the uneven ground, might lead them to turn 
and discover her, Her fears were vain—they did not 
look back. 

An opening in the trees, at last! Skyward, a cross 
glinting in the fitful starlight. Then, a window of 
stained glass, with a light, like a will-o’-the-wisp, 


Gimp, culprit-like, and holding her very breath. 
The porch was quite dark. She made her way 
through, behind those rustling draperies—walked 
behind them, like one in a dream, straight up the 
aisle. 

There was no light in the chapel but that of the 
candles, burning at the altar. They, even, were 
pale and uncertain. A few feeble rays flickered 
along the carved face of the Virgin; they touched, 
as with a finger of fire, the great crucifix and the dy- 
ing Christ; they lay in a faint halo, along the silver 
hair of the priest, who was waiting there robed and 
ready, with an open book in his hand. 

Below, at the altar steps, Miss Gimp saw a@ man, 
wrapped in a cloak, standing like a figure in stone. 
Mise Saul, with a step that never faltered, glided up 
to the altar—to the side of the tall and motionless 
figure. He stretched out his hand. She laid hers 
in it, never lifting her eyes to his face. 

A moment after, Miss Gimp, dishevelled, wet and 
stunted, stvod in the dark, damp aisle of St. Mary’s, 
listening to Miss Saul’s solemn marriage service. 

Only a few feet distant, Susette, likewise, had 
paused, not standing, but kneeling reverently, with 
her hands crossed on her breast. One stride, and 
Miss Gimp bent, and grasped the girl's shoulder. 

“ Susette!’? she breathed, rather than spoke. 

Susette looked up in the wild, old face, startled 
and aghast. 

Miss Gimp pointe1 straight toward the group at 
the altar. 

* Madame,” whispered Susette, faintly, ‘* she hated 


She was standing not a yard distant from the pair, 
and the last word of the priestly benediction was 
just trembling in mid air, when of a sudden, clear 
and distinct over all, rose up a sound from without— 
the mad trampling of horses’ hoofs at the chapel door 
—after that, a hurried step, tearing down the long 
dark aisle. 

It was acry fom Susette that first broke upon the 
solemn hush. Miss Saul, in a startled way, lifted her 
eyes for the first time, and fixed them on the ad- 
vaucing figure. 

He came nearer, nearer. The flaring altar lights 
fell upon his tall fair head and towering shoulders. 
He held out his arms. 

“Darling! darling!” 

But Miss Saul, recoiling, her face freezing into a 
white horror, turned and looked at her bridegroom. 
He flung the muftling folds of the clock back from 
his dark, cruel face. He smiled down upon her. 

“Madame, my wife!” he said. 

For a breathing space, she neither stirred nor 
spoke. Then a shriek broke from her lips—a long, 
wild, unearthly shriek, and rung through that mid- 
night chapel like a knell. For years and years after, 
by night and by day, Miss Gimp heard it. 

“My God!” tied Captain Forrest, striking his 
forehead with his clenched hands; “Agatha, what 
have you done?” 


“Agatha!” he cried in bitter anguish, ‘“‘Agatha, 
look up, speak to me!” 
But Miss Gimp, with the tears rolling down her 
anti, came between them and put him gently away. 
“My darling!” she sobbed, raising the prostrate 
girl in her own trembling arms. 








Miss Saul lifted her face from the altar steps. Her 
great black eyes fixed themselves upon that other 
withered face weeping above her. A low, wild laugh 
gurgied over her lips. 

“Tam coming!” she cried, 
veil!” 

So, slipping slowly from Miss Gimp’s-arms, she 
raised her white hands, and played with the waves of 
her long, fatal, yellow hair. She was mail! 


“ Bring me my bridal 





The old house by the river is closed now. A wo- 
man, crooked and deformed, wanders through the 
Tooms, and walks alone, with failing steps, under the 
evergreens. That goodly heritage is hers now. 

It is avery dull house. All life and light were 
banished from it years ago. The things that agitate 
the outer world never enter there. Never? Once, 
long since, a messenger brought some tidings to Miss 
Gimp. This: Monsieur Pierre hai been killed in a 
duel in France by an English ofticer named Forrest. 

There is one spot to which, at stated times, this 
woman j urneys, like a pilgrim to his Mecca. Itisa 
strange and sombre house, standing in a green field 
just outside an old Canadian city. The walls that 
enclose it are built of brick and stone, and are very 
high. Of its inmates, people rarely talk. 

Miss Gimp has a little spot under a tree just inside 
the gate, where she often stands on pleasant days—a 
strange, pathetic figure, with her little bag on her 
arm, her shawl pinned awry over her deformed shoul- 
der, and sometimes with a nosegayin her hand. She 
waits there till she sees coming towards her from an- 
other end of the garden, a woman, clad always in 
black, with a cloud of hair falling around her like a 
veil. As she walks towards Miss Gimp, her pale face 
cast down, her thin hands toying with those wonder- 
ful tresses, her lips smiling and whispering above 
them, Miss Gimp’s face puts on a look of yearning 
wistfulness, pitifal—very pitiful to see. The figure 
moves on. It never looks at her—never sees her. It 
recedes further and further, still whispering, and ca- 
ressing its yellow hair. Then Miss Gimp drops her 
old gray head against the cold stone of the wall, and 
weeps. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
CHICKENS UNHATCHED. 


CARRELL was not long in discovering that the 
name of the strange lady was Isabel Frere. On the 
day that he had met heron the beach, Stedman re- 
ceived a message from Clayter to attend him, and 
take orders for loading the barge. The bargeman 
returned home and reported that the visitors at the 
hotel were Mr. Frere and his daughter, besides Cap- 
tain Clayter and Mrs. Clayter, with a numerous ret 
inue. The fact was, that when Frere determined to 
give himself a holiday, and take his daughter to the 
seaside, he invariably went down to Claytersville. He 
gladdened the captain’s heart at such times by being 
loud in his praises of that strangely neglected water- 
ing-place. To his daughter he gave the reason that 
he could not take a holiday exceptin the way of busi- 
ness. He might have added that itsvas pleasant to 
know that every day he spent by the seaside was 
charged to the account of his client, and that the bills 
at the R»yal Hotel, and even the cost of the post- 
chaise in which tlhe party drove over from Chelms- 
ford—for there was no nearer point by rail in those 
days— were also paid by the unfortunate captain. It 
was a remarkable fact that Clayter’s circumstances 
were never so desperate but that he could find money 
for display cf this kind. His simple confidence in his 
prej-ct was mingled with just that das of charla- 
tanism which makes up the character of the true 
schemer. “A little magnificence,” he was wont to 
say, “goes @ great way;” and, indeed, the news of 
post-chaise, with postilion in blue, driving through 
that quiet country, laden with important personages, 
representing capital and credit in the city of London, 
svon spread, and was not without its advantages. It 
helped to inspire a belief that something was going 
to be one at last with the “ Essex Margate.” Ou 
this occasion the captain’s satisfaction had been 
somewhat marred by the fact that he arrived in the 
town after dark and took the hotel by surprise, for 
Frere had insisted on going over a day earlier than 
was intended. But there was some compensation in 
seeing the announcement a few days later in the 
county paper that “John Hawkins Frere, Esquire, 
the well-known capitalist, accompanied by his daugh- 
ter, Miss Isabel Frere, and Captain and Mrs Clayter, 
were among the coa- pany staying at the Royal Hotel, 
Claytersville ” 

To Isabel Frere these visits were a pure delight. 
She knew nothing of the captain’s misfortunes, and 
listened to Mrs. Clayter’s sanguine talk about the 
prospects of the town with that sort of vague acqui- 
escence which results from want of interest in the 
subject. Whether Claytersville was a success or not, 
seemed to her mind a question of no importance 
whatever. Was there not the sea there?—the pleas- 
ant open country ?—tile sandy beach ?—the fresh air 
and sunshine, so delightful after long months of 
pent-up solitude in her father’s house in London? 

Long befure the rest of the company were astir in 
the hotel, she tock Ler morning walks along the shore 
where Carrell bad met her, facing the early morning 
breeze until her pale cheeks almost glowed with a 
color, and her deep-blue eyes grew brighter. At 


“physical characteristics. 








bre akfast-time her father would lean across the tas | | 
ble, and whisper to his client: 

* Belle improves.” 

On «ne of these occasions the captain had replied, 
as was his wont, by a Cissertation upon the healthy 
air and generally sanitary qualities of the neighbor- 
hood; but the lawyer’s mind was running on another 
subject. 

“The colonel might find a worse match,” he re- 
marked, still in a low tone, as they retired to the 
window after breakfast. 

Tne captain was a little man, with long fair mus- 
tache, entirely out of proportion with the rest of his 
It was siid by some that 
this military appendage constituted his sole claim to 
the title of captain; but the fact was, that it was 
given to him because he had been a captain of militia 
many years before. He stroked! his mwustache, and 
asked, with a drawl which was Labitual to him when 
not talking about watering places: 

“The colonel?- What colonel?” 

“ Hush!” said Frere, pointing with his thumb to 





wards his daughter, who was reading « letter at the 
opp site window; and then, bringing bis aout closer 


to the captain’s ear, he said: 

* Colonel Carew.” 

“Ay, yes,” remarked the captain, in the tone of a 
mnan who feels bound to make a remark on a subject 
of little interest to him; ‘1 remember now. Is it all 
settled?” 

Mrs. Clayter, who had been deeply interested in 
the intricacies of crechet-work up to this point, per- 
ceived that her husband and the lawyer were talking 
in whispers, and, with the meek obedience of a Brit- 
ish wife, took this as a sign that they had private 
business to discuss. She touched Isabel on the arm. 

** Let us go down the town, dear,” she said. 

Isabel, who little suspected how closely the whis- 
perings of her father and his client concerned her, 
folded up her letter, and the two ladies glided out of , 
the room. 

Frere nade no reply to the captain’s last question. 
When the ladies had gone, he walked to and fro with 
the air of a man whose mind is occupied with some 
subject that deeply interests him. He was a tall, 
bony man, with a slight stoop; scrupulously neat in 
his attire, which was a trifle obsolete in fashion, as 
becomes @ man of business. His white cravat and 
brooch were perfect, his face always clean-shaven, 
his nails neatly trimmed; his boots, under which his 
trousers were tightly strapped down, were wrinkled 
and bighly-polished, like those affected by young men 
who were called ‘“‘ bucks,” some forty years since. 
His hair, which had once been sandy, had taken that 
indescribable colorless character peculiar to this sort 
of hair when turning gray, but he was not in the 
slightest degree bald. At a guess be might have been 
taken for not more than fifty, for his face was ruddy 
and healthy, and not unpleasing in its expression; 
except when, now and then, he stooped and looked 
hard to some one to whom he was speaking. Thena 
pair of small gray eyes, twinkling under his shaggy 
eyebrows, seemed to change the expression of his 
features to something wolfish. 


The captain sat astride upon a chair, and leaning 
with folded arms on its back, watched the lawyer’s 


movements. 


* You think this cnly concerns me,” said the law- 
yer, at last, pausing and stooping till his face was on 
a level with that of the captain; “ but you are mis- 


taken. ‘This Carew is worth a fortune to us.” 


The captain’s face brightened, and his draw] dis- 
appeared in the eagerness with which he responded: 
Show me how. I 


“Is he, though? By Jove! 
never thought of that.” 


“I know what I am doing,” saii Frere, as he con- 
tinued his walk to and froin the same hurried way 
“T am accustomed, you know, to look 
abead, and to have half a doz:n reasons where some 
The fact is, we must 
It’s pleasant, 


as before. 


people are content with one. 
get out of this Claytersviile scrape. 
agreeable, healthy, and all that; but it’s a dead fail- 
ure, and there’s the end of it. 


ed up in this wilderness?” 

‘* Wilderness?” repeated the captain. ‘A place 
that only wants a few thousand more to make it one 
of the most agreeable, as it is already one of the most 
salubrious spots in the United Kingdom.” 

“Stuff” interposed the lawyer. ‘ Keep all that 
for a prospectus. It’s salubrious enough; but the 
fact is, I’m at the end of my tether. I ask you again, 
do you know how much I’ve locked up in this saiu- 
brious desert?” 

“Under ten thousand,” replied the captain. 
** What’s that to my investments?” 

“ Nearer eleven,” returned the money-lender, with 
ashort snap, which sounded uncommonly like the 
bark of adog. ‘* You forget the bonds for interest. 
Now, if I came to sell you up, where should I be?” 

The captain wriggled uncon.fortably in his chair, 
and said: 

* Paid off over and over again.” 

‘*Not a bit. There’s a hundred acres of brick 
earth, fur example; who’d give anything for them as 
soon as building stups—as stop it will, if something is 
not done?” 

The captain buried his face in his hands. This 
abuse of his great project hal to hiw a sort of pro- 
fanity in it. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed, almost plaintively, “I wish I 
could make you see it as I do.” 

** Nonsense,” persisted bis companion, 
of business. Look things in the tace. 
up. The place is getting a byword. 
Pompeii. 


“Bea man 
The game is 
People call it 


Lovk at the grass in the streets, and the 


brambles in your martet- place, and ae tell me if 


this is a case for a few thousands more.’ 


“What are we to do?” asked the captain, help- 


leasly. 


“That’s the point,” returned Frere. 


only one way out. There must be a 
Company. The company buys the pro 
pays off the mortg iges, sets the buil ling 
puts the brick-fiells in fall play, an 


knows?—people muy come to forget the name of 
Clayter’s Folly, and marine residences at Clayters- 


ville may’ yet be the rage.” 
“It’s a miserable ending,” remarked t 
“It’s the only one possible,” retorted 
ion, “‘except bankruptcy and beggary. 


to the company for money and shares; the company 


will buy out my clients, and the thing’s 
When Frere spoke of his “clients” in 
meant himself, 


The fact was that he generally lent 


“ There’s 
Claytersville 
perty of you, 
going again, 
1 then—who 


he captain, 
his compan- 
You'll assign 


done.” 
this way, he 


Lis own money, but found it convenient, for many 
reasons, to maintain the fiction that certain dummies 
- | who signed the deeds on his side were the real capi- 
talists in the matter, 

“There will be something for me, of course, as 
promoter of the company,” continued Frere, who 





was evidently in high spirits at the prospect. “A 


company for a project like this is not to 


anyfudy. What we want is names. One or two good 
directors will bring a dozen, and with a strong list, 
You'll sit at the 


shares for anything will float. 
board.” 

“Of coursa. And who else?” said 
whose spirits began to revive at this pr 


still retaining an influence over the destinies of Clay- 


tersville. 
“That's it,’ replied the lawyer. 
Where's pen aud ink?” 


The pair retired to a table in a recess baside one of 


the windows, and unlocking a desk, 
write. 


Frere took pen in hand, and began to write ona 
half sheet of paper the names and addresses follow- 


ing: The Right Honorable Lord Carew, 
Suffolk. 
near Rochford, Essex. 


Frere, E-quire, of London. 


“There!”’ said the lawyer, throwing down his pen, 
and pushing the paper under the captain’s eyes. 


“ That’s a start, and a start is everythin 


The captain looked at it, and repeated the names 
The project began to look fairer in his eyes. 


aloud. 
After all, he thought, he would contin 


practical man, the real director of the scheme; and 


any way, it held out a promise that the 
goon. But perhaps the lawyer was too 
“How do you know Lord Carew wil 
asked the captain. 
“The colonel is certain to bring him.” 


“ But has the colonel himself consented?” 
“ Leave that to me,” replied the lawy 
must help me. The colonel hasn’t a sixpence; head 
Sheriff,’ officers in at the quarters 


over ears in debt. 


Colonel Charles Carew, of Borley Barracks, 
Captain Clayter, of Clayters- 
ville, and the Beeches, Rayleigh. John Hawkins 


be got up by 


the captain, 


ospact of his 


“Who else? 


sat down to 


of Carewton, 


OC 


ue to be the 


works would 
sanguine, 
1 come in?” 


er. ‘Carew 


Don’t waste any} yer. 
words on me. Do you know how much I’ve got lock- 


the other day, though nobody knew it except me. 
Carew would have had to fly the country years ago, 
if I hado’t propped him up, in hopes of better 
days.” 

“ T see,” said the captain, ‘‘a client of yours.” 

“Exactly,” replied the lawyer. 

“And future son-in-law?” 

“ Perhaps,” returned the lawyer, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘‘ We bave talked of it. Belle and I go 
direct to Borley on a visit when we leave here. They 
met when she was a girl. Let me see—seven years 
ago- just before she went to the school in Brussels.” 

“I know Carew,” remarked the captain ; ‘‘ a yacht- 
ing man andaracingman. Saw hin at Chelmsford 
races last year; « fine fellow. A good ten years older 
than your daughter, though.” 

** Not too much, if the girl likes him.” 

** Bat he has the reputation of a spendthrift.” 

** He can’t spend Belle’s money,” replied the law- 
* Besides, he’s settling down. Spendthrifts 
make good husbands when their money’s gone; and 
the colonel has good prospects.” 

“I see the whole thing,” said the captain, rising 
from his seat, and surveying the lawyer with a sort 
of wonderment. ‘‘ By Jove, you play boldly. This 
means a prospective connection with the peerage,” 
he added. 

‘““Why not?” snapped the lawyer. “I take my 
chance. If the old lord marries again, he may have 
children, and away goes Belle’s’ hope of being Luly 
Carew. Orthe colonel may die. It's a security, I 
know, that nobody would take in the money market. 
Bat if I choose to accept it on behalf of Belle in the 
matrimonial market, isn’t that fair? It may turn 
out well; it can’t turn out very bad, for my daugh- 
ter’s portion will be safe. What say you? Give me 
your notion, captain.” 

Frere never asked for advice with any intention of 
taking it, unless it happened to coincide with his own 
views. On this occasion he was prompted simply by 
exuberance of spirits in the cuntemplation of his 
plan, and by that fondness fur dweiling upon the 
subject of his schemes which is common to all schem- 
ers. The lawyer was, in fact, as great a pr.jector as 
Lis client, with the difference that his projects gener- 
ally turned out well. 

* It’s splendid,” replied the captain. “ The board 
| of directors of Claytersville Company will be an aris- 
| tucratic family party.” 
| “ Only one thing could mar it,” observed the law- 

yer, a8 he went over and stood with his back to the 
as if it was wioter and a good fire was in 
the stuve. ‘Only one thing.” 





fireplace, 



































No answer. She flung up ber arms, and sunk, 
where she stood, with her face on the altar steps. 
Monsieur Pierre, still smiling, looked at Forrest. 

“ Monsieur le Capitaine, you are tco late. Pardon 
me for disturbing your little plans. Did I not warn 
You that she could not escape me? You walked in 
the garden last night. So, also, did I. You talked— 
I listened. Monsieur, she is my wife.” 

Captain Forrest bent over the prostrate form. 
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‘What is that?” inquired the captain, who now 
began to feel a personal interest in the afiair. 

** Belle’s temper,” replied the iawyer. ‘* Ten thou- 
sand peerages would not make ber marry the colonel, 
if she took it in her head to refuse.” 

‘By Jove!” exclaimed the captain; 
her a lamb.” 

“She’s good enough,” replied the father. 
most women have a will; and she has something 
more. Alamb! She’s as gentle asa dove. But try 
to drive her one way when she thinks she ought to go | 
another; tell ber she must marry a nobleman, and — 


“T thought 


«Bat 


ry a crossing-sweeper.” 


der any pretence?” inquired the captain, laughirg 
loudly at his own j ‘ke. 

Frere took no heed of the captain’s sally. 

“I know Belle,” he continued. “A whisper to her 


love with her would set her to bristiing like a porcu- 
pine. 
Belgium?” 

** How was that?” inquired the captain. 

“JT thought I bad told you. It is asad story. 
got news that her mother was ill—thought sbe was 


Blaqmere refused permission; but she did n@t know . 
Belle’s spirit. The girl dropped out of a window that | 
night, with only a couple of napoleons in ber pocket; 
made her way to Ostend; crossed to England, and | 
startled us in the old house when we thought her far 
away. How could I blame the child? She had 
guessed her mother’s situation better than we had. 
But for that flight, she would never have seen her 
alive in this world.” 
The captain whistled. 
“A spirit of that sort,” he said, “is apt to show it- 
self ina grown woman. Let tre colonel leok to it, 
if he should ever think of locking up his wife.” 


peare:l to bia to be vubusiness-like. They had no 
practical bearing on the matter in hand, and were the 
mark of a frivolous mind. 

He rang the bell, and the servants removed the 
breakfast service; while Clayter, standing in one of , 


bel Frere promenading in a stately manner down the 
street. The Lawyer had a heap of letters and papers 
from London, some of which concerned the great 
Clastersville speculation. 

** Come, captain,” Le said, ‘‘ to business.” 

Clayter took bis seat at the table, and thenceforth 
their conversation acquired a more prusaic tinge. 





CHAPTER VIIt. 


ON THE SEA. 


WHILE Frere and his client were thus maturing 
their schemes for disposing both of the destinies of 
Claytersville and the hand of Isabel Frere, various 
accidents threw that young lady more and more into 
Carrell’s path. He mei her again along the beach, 
and received from bereach time that haughty and 
gracious recognition which great personages some- 
times bestow upon yoor dependents. On another 
day, Mrs. Clayter, who never came to town without 
visiting Stedman’s cottage, took her young friend 
with her to see the bargeman’s house and garden. 
Carrell, who was still at work upon the little craft, 
heard the younger lady say to her companion: 

“It is my hero cf the book.” 

The two ladies were at the door of the cottage, but 
the voice was loud enough to reach him distinctly. 
Even this fact served to remind him of how poor and 
humble he appeared in her eyes. If he had been in 
her own station of life, she would undoubtedly bave 
been cautious aad reserved; or, if she had had occa- 
sion to mention the trifling service he had rendered 
her, would have dropped her voice to a whisper, and 
biusbed at the thought of being heard. As it was, 
the two iadies actually stepped and stared at him. 
Mrs. Clayter—from a distance, it is true—even appli- 
ed her double gold eye-glass to her eyes to take a 
more careful survey of the stratger; after which the 
friends continued their walk, as if his presence was 
of no more importaice than that of the hatchboat 
itself. 

So Carreil's cream of the lady whcse heart had 
bled for the pvor cuptive in the Austrian Cungeon 
was disturbed. : 

He asked himself why this lady should treat him 
any otherwise than with that cold condescension 
which had cut him to the quick. He had indulged 
his fancy in clothing her with ideal qualities. What 


herself? It was still pleasing to think of her as gen- 
tle, and tender, and compassionate. This was his 
day-dream. If she was the very reverse of all these 
things, what then? 

He was not so foolish as to imagine himself in love 
with this strange lady—so far removed from him, so 
little likely ever to regard him as on a level with 
herself. 


Bat in secret, her pride aroused his spirit. 

“If I might but begin the world again—if this 
stain coul be wiped out,” he thought, “ I might meet 
her yet where at least I should not bean olject of 
£* | her scorn.” 

He desired to avoid her now, and took his morning 





| they will. 


| paration. 
| examined and scheduled ; 


it’s ten to one she would take it into her head to mar- | 


*“Why not command her, then, to marry a cross- 
ing-sweeper, and forbid ber to marry anobleman un- ; 


that she was going to Borley for the colone| to fall in | 


Didn’t she run away from tbe school in ; 


She; 


dying—and wanted to gohometoher. Mademoiselle | 


The lawyer was notin the habit cf wasting time , 
upon considerations of this kind. Such remarks ap- | 


the bow windows of the room, saw his wife and Isa- | 


if his vision bore no real resemblance to the lady | 


Indeed, he scarcely knew her, save in that 
fanciful portrait which he had delighted to imagine. | 


in contemplation for the resuscitation of the Clay- 
tersville pr: j ct necessitated a large aroount of pre- 
The mortgages on the property had to be 
the value of the diff rent 
portions to be estimated; the terms of leases and 
other tenures of the property to be considered; vari- 


| Ous interests to be reconciled; prospectuses to be 


| drawn, and other things accomplished before the 


| scheme would be in a condition to present to the col- 


onel and his noble uncle. So the table of Captain 
Clayter’s sitting-room at the hotel was covered with 
plans, parchments, and drafis of documents, over 
which the lawyer and his client labored with a dili- 
gence worthy of the great interests at stake. ° 

There was not much in all this to attract Isabel 
Frere, who read in her own room in the heat of the 
| day, and in the morning and evening walked on the 
| beach as before, watching the tide as it advanced or 
receded, and the ships far away at sea. Of such 
ramubles she was never tired; but it happened that 
| she frequently passed the cottage by the creck, and 
visited Mrs. Stedman, who was pleased with the 
| young lady, and who liked to cut ber nosegays from 
| her garden to decorate ber chamber. 

On one of these occasions, Stedman conducted ber 
aboard the barge, and showed her its cabin and the 
various contrivances for raising sails, dropping and 
. litting the anchor, and other things. Carrell saw her 
| from the katchboat, where he still found something 
' to employ his time. Then ske stepped ashore, and 
condescended to take notice of the hatchboat, and its 
| neat aud trim appearance. Carrell heard Stedman's 
remark: 

**She looks ship-shape now, miss. 
Ishmael.”” 

Carrell winced. He would rather that she had not 
known him by a name associated with his past mis- 
fortunes; but he looked up, and received trom the 


Thanks to 


he bad telt towards ber vanished in amement. She 


| work was finished yet. 
Carrell replied that there was nothing now to do | 


to the boat. 
danger, but Carrell rose and met her cautiously half. | 
way, and offered her his hand. 

“A workman’s hand is not fit to touch a lady’s 
glove, madam,” said Carreli; ** but you might trip.” 

The lady assured him that she was very much 
obliged, and took his band frankly as he led her up 
the bending plank. She examined everything upon 
the deck and in the little cabin, with a childlike curi- 
osity and delight which was aitegether unlike the 
manner of the haughty lady on the beach. The 
batchboat floated, fur tbe tide was high, and it rock- 
ed a little with the movement of those aboard; but 
the young lady held to a rope to steady ber footsteps, 
and looked quite at home in the little vessel. 

* Does she sail well?” she asked. 

* | believe there is not a tighter little boat on the 
water,” replied Carrell. 

The young lady looked seaward, with that wistful 
gaze which he hai remarked the first time that he 
had met her, and said: 

* How delightful to leave this hot and dusty world 
ashore, and to sail fr away, out to that horizon line, 
with nothing to do but to steer, and hear the waters 
rippling under the keel.” 

* You have been at sea, madam?” asked Carrell. 

“ Often,” she answered, “but not lately. While 
my poor mamma lived, 1 used to spend my school 
holidays with her at Torquay, and there we often 
ssiled ina cutter. I remember we went to Dieppe 
once.”” 

‘* That was a long voyage.’’ 

* Yes; but not too long. I love the sea better than 
the land, and am never happier than when I am 
afloat.” 

Was this the proud lady who had seemed to survey 
him from Stedman’s garden as if he had been some 
strange curiosity of nature? Her voice was sott; her 
eyes teuder and deep; her face thoughtful, with 
somewhat of a melancholy cast; but of that proud 
disdain which he bad attributed to her be could read 
no trace. Had he been over-sensitive? Had the fact 
of her evident intention to offer him money the first 
time that be bad met ber prejudiced him? What 
fully! for had she not checked herself with exquisite 
delicacy? And, after all, was she to blame for think- 
ing that a poor man would be willing to accept her 
bounty? 

She sat on aseat in the hatchway to which Sted- 
; man had conducted her, and she showed no willing- 


some cordage on deck. He was glad to listen to her | 
unobserved; but now and then ske turned to him 
again to ask him some question with the air of a 
well-bred lady who felt bound to recognize his pres- 


Stedinan assisted her to go ashore. 
she turned to Carrel! and said: 

** Good-day, Ishmael.” 

It was the style of a lady to an inferior; but it was 
not uupleasing in Carrel!’s ears. Even the employ- 
ment of his Christian name in that patronizing way 
did not etfend him now. Was it not his lowly posi- 
| tion which had procured him these smiles and recog- 


Before she went 





nitions? To one who had no thought of an: thing j He was conscious of a strange pleasure, which was | 
but the pleasure of dreaming about her asa fair di- without hope or even thought of hope, and yet bliss- i 


Her father stil! delayed ; for the great step | vinity far removed, to whom he might offer secret 





lady so gracious a smile, that the resentment which | 


even came down with Stedman to the edgeof the} 
creek to say good-morning, and ask him whetber his ; Ishmael, had vouched, and Ciayter, glad t> find her 


| 








ness to leave, but chatted with the old man about | seemed to have a glory of its own, like the snowy 
the sea, and the fishing season, and his journeys in | plumage of some swift sea-bird. The yearning for 
the barge, while Carrell busied himself in knotting ! the sea and for its celighttul liberty and freshness 


| 8ea-gulls that in the distance were dropping down 
ence trom time to time. By-and-by, she rose to go; | 





humage, there seemed now even an advantage in 
their relative stations 

If he had been a free man, all this might have been 
like the beginning of an insane passion. To Carrell's 
mind it was but the indulgence of a barmless dream. 
An outcast and a wanderer; a man who had offend- 
ed against the laws, and who must live, if at all, in 
concealment, and in daily fear of a terrible aud de- 
grading punish ment—he had uo right to aspire tothe 
love of the poorest girl who had Jed an honest life. 
It was not likely, then, that he would think of love 
in connection with Isabel Frere. 

That night he bad a practical proof of his own 
wisdom in this matter. While he was sitting ith 
his good friends the bargeman and his wite, Mrs. 
Stedman spoke of their visitor. She had heard some 
gossip from the servants at the hotel about Mr. Frere 
and his daughter. Though Isabel Frere herself knew 
nothing of the matrimonial desigus which were pre- 
paring for her, a vague ramer bad somehow got 
abroad that the young lady who spent so much of ber 
days by the seashore was in love, and engaged to be 
married to a very great gentleman, who was heir to 
a title and estates. Mra Stedman repeated this item 
of gossip, with the further intormation that the mar- 
riage was to take place shortly, and that the father, 
who was very rich, was to bestow upon ber a large 
fortune. Carrell received this veracious piece of news 
with perfect calmness. It was quite natural that his 
ideal woman should marry; that her betrothed 
should be great and powerful, and that she sbould 
love him and be beloved in turu. Her voice would 
still be pleasing in bis ears, her tenderness and good- 
ness healing to bis spirit after the horrors of the past, 
her presence in that deserted place stilia gloryanda 
shining light. 

The vext day, Stedman received orders from Clay- 
ter to prepare the hatch! oat for a sailing trip. Isabel 
had spoken of “he vessel, its neat and trim appear- 
ance, and its sailing qualities, tor which the barge- 
man’s boat-builder, who bad the strange name of 





amusewent more attractive than witnessing their | 
daily porings over plans and deeds, promised ber that ; 


but to let some paint get dry. Stedman proposed to | she should sail under Stedman’s care for a morning 
take his visitor aboard, and she thanked him and ac- | 
| cepted the cffer. There was a plank from the shore | enced boatman than Stedman. Clayter knew that; | 
It was bread enough to pass without | Frere also had Leard of bis steady character and sea- 


excursion on the sea. There was no more experi- | 


manlike qualities. There was little probability of | 
danger ina short pleasure-trip with Stedman, and 
Frere consented to his daughter’s going in company | 
with Mrs. Clayter. 

It so happened, however, that the sailing-boat ; 
could not be launched that day. There was some- 
thing sti!l to be done to her rudder, and there was | 
besides not a breath of wind. But there was the | 
skiff in which Stedman proposed to take the ladies | 
for arow. What couli be more delightful. In half} 
an hour Carrell constracted a slight awning of white | 
canvas upon upright stanchions, aud cushions were | 
fitted and the boat rendered fit to receive them. 

Carrell had the great felicity of being invited to 
help in rowing, and Stedman and he pulled down the 
creek at high water, and rowed steadily, skirting the 
coast at about half a mile from the shore. 

“ We bave a precious freight to-day,” said the old 
man, in asudden burst of gallantry, ‘and must not , 
venture out ina beat without a deck.” 

Isabel assured him that they felt no fear in his 
hands, and would like to go out to the sands which 
were visible above the water in the distance, if he 
thought it well; but then she added, considerately: 

**1t may distress you to row so far?” 

* Bless you, miss,” said the bargeman; “ old sailors 
don’t tire very soon in pulling a skilt; but we must 
take care of you.” 

* But Ishmael is not an old sailor,” said Mrs. 
Clayter. 

“ No,” returned the old man, “ nor a young sailor, 
either; but he understands a skiff or a hatchboat as 
well as most people. See now how he fathers his 
oars; he pulls as even stroke as a man-o’-war’s 
man.” 

Carrell felt confused at this outburst in his praise. 
The ladies laughed. The sun sparkled on the waters. 
The low ground-swell lifted the boat and dropped it 
again with a delightful indolent motion. The rowers 
held their sculls awhile, and let the boat move only 
with the tide. 

** How pretty the town looks from this distance,” 
said Isabel, looking from the side of their awning. 
“* What a pity one should ever have to go ashore.” 

Carrell gazed at her in asort of rapture. She ap- 
peared to him like some fair creature who came nut 


from the earth, but from those bright caverns under | 


the sea which figure in the old legends of the north- 
ern peuple. The white attire in which she delighted 


might, by a slight stretch of his fancy, have indicat- 
ed a vague remembrance of another existence in 
which her spirit had hovered over the deep like the 


upon the water to float a while, and then take wing 
again. Even her voice seenied now to have some 
affinity with the sea, and its soft murmurings on the 


ful and complete; content to feed upon itself. to \ool 
apon its object asa picture which could tonch = 
heart with its purity and beauty, but could never 
bring regret. Ina little while she would be gone 
What then? Could be not dream of her still? And 
would she be further removed from him in all except 
that power to dream of ber than she was then? 
More than once he had touche! her hands the first 
time when he had assisted ber to walk along the 
plank, the second time when they had beached the 
boat for the Ivlies to land upon the sands. On the 
latter occasion the bow of the boat, which was high 
and dry, swayed to and tro as it balanced on its keel, 
and she was compelled to lean upon bis shoulder; bat 
such incidents, which would bave been so precious in 
a lover’s eyes, wlded little to his delight. She inspired 
him with a sort of awe, and he approached her al- 
ways with a respectfal bearing, which she rewarded 
by many a kindly recognition. 





There was to be a sailing-match that week, the 
yachts engaged in which were to start from some 
point in the Lower Hope, and to sail round a flag- 
boat at the entrance to one of the numerous channels 
at the mouth of the Tuatmes. Stelwan received or- 
ders to get the sailing-boat ready for the ladies to 
witness the race. Tue little boat would have taken 
half a dozen persons conveniently, but Frere and the 
captain were toc deeply engiged in their basiness to 
join the party. Owing to ber father’s absorption in 
his profession, Isabel had always enj yed a cousider- 
able amvuunt of liberty, which ba’ he!ped to confirm 
that independence which her father designated under 
the name of “ temper.’’ She bad no fear of the sea, 
and it did not enter the mind of ber father to put re- 
straint on her in such matters. Moreover, Stedman’s 
seamanship was a guarantee for safety, and Mrs. 
Clayter was to accompany her. 

Ouly the night before there had seemed little hope 
of anything but aciead caim. Isabel, who had looked 
forward with eagerness to the excursion, was delight- 
ed, when she rose in the morning, to find a gentle 
rustle in the leaves of a tree beneath the window. 
Far away the sea seemed without aripple; but she 
| knew. that there was just enough of air to sail, and 
moderate the heat. The provisions were placed 
aboard before breakfist. and the party started early; 
for the tide was ebbing in the creek where the liitle 
| vessel lay moored. 

She was bright and gay in her new colors, and with 
her streaming pennants The ladies sat on cushioned 


| Seats in the littie cockpit of the boat. Carrell steered, 


and the old man unfurled her snowy sails to catch 
the breeze. It was so light that they were compelled 
to move her with oars down the sandy channel, which 
was the mouth ofa little river. Once on the sea, the 
air filled ber sails; but very slowly, and she seemed 
to float with the tide rather than to sail. Isabel was 
in high spirits. Mrs. Clayter, wlio was less accus- 
tomed to the sea, took courage tr .m berexample. A 
happier company never sailei trom shore. Frere and 
his companion watched the vessel trom a sea-window 
of the hotel. Sie moved so slowly that the lawyer 
remarked that they would uever reach their destina- 
tion, which was a good twelve miles away. 

Coming to the window again, some time afterwards, 
to see what progress the boat had made, they tuund 
her already only a dot in the fir distance. 

“The wind must be a little tresher out at sea,” re 
marked Ciayter, *‘or else we have beeu busicu and 
let the time slip by.” 

In shore there was certainly no sign of a fresher 
breeze. The dag that had been ran up iu the Royal 
Claytersville Gardens in bonor of the visit of the pro- 
prietor hung rouni the tlag-staff, and the sea was 
still without a tipple. 

‘Tue lawyer and bis comp i their busi- 
ness, and remaiue:! closeted all day. As post time 
drew near there were letters to be despaiched, and 
they sat writing at the same table busily to catch the 
post. 

lt was neariy six o’clock, when the pair were star- 
tled by a noise like the sound of artillery at a distance. 

‘What is that?’ asked Frere, looking up. 

The noise was beard again; a treble roll of sound 
still very distant. 

*Itis thunder!” exclaimed the lawyer. 
sign of them yet.” 

He hastened to the back window, and perceived 
that a great bank of thunder-cloud already filled one- 
half the hesvens, extending down to the horizon line. 

“ Perhaps they have got into shelter,” be said. 
** Let us go and see.” 

The pair took their hats and hastene! down to 
Stedman’s cottage; but there were no tidings there. 
Great spots of rain were falling, and they hastened 
to the cliff and looked across the sea, but there was 
no sign of a sail near shore, and in the distance & 
slaty mist blotted out everything. A vivid fiash of 
lightning broke out of this mist as they stood there, fol- 
lowed by a louder peal than any they had beard before. 

‘* Stedman is a good seaman,” said the captain. “ He 
will have stoud out to sea and run down channel.” 

But Frere was too agitated to answer. All that 
could be said in favor of their safety be knew well 
enough. He wanted no comfort or counsel, but his 
practical mind did not forsake him. He knew nothing 





“And no 





shore and in the hollows or the cliff. So passed this 
summer's day. 


Such was the influence of this bright vision which | 
haunted bis daily path, that Carrell seemed to have | 


drifted into a new life, in which all was freedom, sun- 
shine and joy. It was to him a sort of intoxication. 


could be done but to wait, and he returned to the 
hotel, and watched the sea andsk alinight. Tue rain 
fell in torrenis,driven by the wind. Tue heavens opea- 
| ed and shut again with scarcely any intermission; the 
| sea beat high upon the sandy shore and lashed the cliff. 
| It continued till daylight, when it cleared a little, aod 
| the wind dropped. They could see far out Wo sea no@, 
but no sign of the little craft was any where virile. 
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walk along the beach in the opposite direction; but 
is a fate in these things, let the wise say what ! 
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(From “* London Society."") 
§ron Clam 


BY FLORENCE MARRVAT, 
MoLTON CHASE is a charming, old-tashloned« 
try house, Which has been in the possession ot 

Clayton tamily for centuries past, aud as tharry + 
| ton, its present owner, has plonty of money 
(having tasted the pleasures of matiimony tor 
tive youre) bas ho knowledge of the delights of o 
and school bills coming ti at Christunas UUme 
his will to fll the Chase at Chat season with gi 
to each of whom he caxtences a weloome, as hea 
it is siucere. 

* Bella, are you not going to join the riding ; 
this atcernoon?” be said, across the luncheon t 

to bis wile, ove day in a December not long ago. 

* Bella” was @ Gitnpled Lite woman, whose 
les exprossi nn of countenance would well bear. 
parison with the honest, genial face opposite to 
and who replied at once: 

“No, not this atternoon, Harry, dear, You k: 
the Dawers may cume at auy Lime between this 
seven o'clock, and | should not like to be out # 
they arrive.” 

“And may I ask Mrs, Clayton who are the 
mers?” inquired # triend of ber husband, wh: 
mcount of being bandsome, cousilered higee! 
censed to be pert, ‘* that their advent should be 
cause of our losing Che pleasure of your company . 
atternoon?” 

Bat the last thing Bella Clayton ever did wa 
take offence. 

“The Damers are my cousins, Captain Moss,” 
replied; * at least, Blanche Damer ts," 

At this juncture, a dark-eyed man who was sit 
at the other end of the table dropped the fir 
converse be had been maintaining with a your 
sister of Mra, Clayton, and appeared to become 
terested in what his hostess was saying. 

* Colonel Damer,” she continued, * has beon t1 
dia for the last twelve years, and only retuine 
England a month ago, therefore it would seem 
kiud, on the first visit he bas paid to his relat: 
that there should be no one at home to welcome bi 

“Has Mrs, Damer been abroad for as long a tin, 
resumed her questioner, @ vision arising on his o 
tal faculties of a lemon-cuolured woman with » 
down at heel. 

O dear, no!” replied bis hostess. “ Blanche ¢. 
to Eugland about tive years ago, but her health 
been wo delicate to rjoim ber husband in I: 
since. Have we all finished, Harry, dear?” Au 
another minute the luncheon table was cleared, 

As Mrs, Clayton crossed the ball soon alterwa 
to visit her nursery, the same dark-eyed man - 
had regarded her fixedly when she mentioned 
nawe of Blanche Damer tullowed and accosted hy 

“Is it long since you have seen your courin ) 
Dawmer, Mrs. Clayton?” 

“IT saw her about three years ago, Mr. Laure: 
but she bad a severe illness suon alter that, and » 
been living on the continent ever since. Why 
you ask?” 

“For no especial reason,” he answered, smi! 
* Perhaps I am a little Jealous lest this new-cou 
to whose arrival you lovk forward with so much 
terest, should usurp more of your time aud atten 
than we less favored vines cau spare.” 
He spoke with a degree of sarcasm, real or felg: 
which Mra. Clayton immediately resented. 
“Tam not aware that I have been in the babi 
neglecting my guests, Mr. Laurenc.,” she rep! 
“but my cousiu Blanche is more likely to rew 
me of my dd@es than to tempt me to furgel them 
“Forgive me,” be said, earnestly. “You b 
Mistaken my weaning altugether. But are you ¥ 
intimate with this lady?” 
“Very much so,” was the answer. “We v 
brought up together, and loved each other as sis 
until she married and went to India. For se 
years after her return home our intercourse war 
newel, and only broken op the occasion of ber be 
ill and going abroad, as I have described to you. 
husband I have, of course, seen less ot; but J 
what l know of him, and am avxions to show t 
beth all the hospitality in my power. She 
charming creature, and I am sure you will adu 
her.” 
“ Doubtless I shall,” he replied; “that is if - 
does not lay claim to all Mrs. Clayton's interest 
4 thé affairs of Molton Chase.” 
“No tear of that,” laughed the cheery little le 
a6 she ascended the stairs, and lett Mr. Laure 
standing in the ball beneath. 
“Clayton,” observed that gentleman, as he 
entered the luncheon-room and drew bis host } 
the privacy of # bay-window, “I really aw afra 
shall have to leave you this evening—it you w 
think it rude uf me to Zo so suddenly.” 
“But why, my dear tellow?” exclaimed Ha 
Clayton, as bis blue eyes searched into the oth 
soul. “ What earthly reason can you have fur go 
When your fixe! plan was tu stay with us « 
Christ aias day?” 
* Well, there is lots of work waiting for you to 
you know; and really the tiwe slips away so,» 
time is Money to @ slave like myreif—that—" 
“Now, my dear Laurence,” said Harry Clayt 
Soraya te “you know you are only making 





Ail the work that was aleviutely neces: 
pape you todo before Christisas was fiuisbed bet 
you came here, and yowsuid you felt yourre!! len 
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+ there were letters to be despatched, and 
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Mouton CHASE is a charming, old-fashioned coun- 
try house, which has been in the possession of the 
Clayton tamily tur centuries past; aud as Harry Clay- | 
ton, its present cwner, has plenty of money, and 
(having tasted the pleasures of matrimony for only | 
tive years) has no knowledge of the delights of college 
and school bills coming in at Christunas time, it is | 
his will to fill the Chase at that season with guests, | 
to each of whom he extends a welcome, as heaity as 
it is siucere. 

“ Bella, are you not going to juin the riding party 
this afternoon?” he said, across the luncheon table, 
to bis wite, ove day in a December not lung ago. 

“ Bella” was a dimpled litthe woman, whose art- 
less expressi.n of countenance would well bear com- 
parison with the honest, genial face opposite to her, 
and who replied at once: 

“No, not this afternoon, Harry, dear. You know 
the Dawers may c.me at any time between this and 
seven o’clock, and 1 should uot like to be out when 
they arrive.” 4 

“And may I ask Mrs. Clayton who are the Da- 
mers?” inquired a triend of ber husband, who, on 
account of being bandsome, considered himself li- 
censed to be pert, ‘ that their advent should be the 
cause of our losing the pleasure of your company this 
atternoon?” 

Bat the last thing Bella Clayton ever did was to 
take offence. 

“The Damers are my cousins, Captain Mvss,” she 
replied; ** at least, Bianche Damer 1s.” 

At this juncture, a dark-eyed man who was sitting 
at the other end of the table dropped the flirting 
converse he had been maintaining with a younger 
sister of Mrs. Clayton, and appeared to become in- 
terested in what his hostess was saying. 

“ Colonel Damer,” she continued, ** has been in In- 
dia for the last twelve years, and only returned to 
England a month ago, therefore it would seem un- 
kind, on the first visit he has paid: to his relatives, 
that there should be no one at home to welcome him.” 

“Has Mrs. Damer been abroad for as long a time?” 
resumed her questioner, @ vision arising on his men- 
tal faculties of a lemon-colured woman with shoes 
down at heel. 

“OQ dear, no!” replied his hostess. ‘* Blanche came 
to England about five years ago, but her health has 
been too delicate to rejoin her husband in India 
since. Have we all finished, Harry, dear?” And in 
anvther minute the luncheon table was cleared. 

As Mrs, Clayton crossed the hall soon afterwards, 
to visit her nursery, the same dark-eyed man who 
had regarded her fixedly when she mentioned the 
name of Blanche Damer ftullowed and accosted her. 

' “Ts it long since you have seen your cousin Mrs. 
Damer, Mrs. Clayton?” 

“Tsaw her about three years ago, Mr. Laurence; 
but she had a severe illness svon atter that, and has 
been living on the continent ever since. Why do 
you ask?” 

“For no especial reason,’? he answered, smiling. 
“ Perhaps I am a little jealous lest this new-comer, 
to whose arrival you louk furward with so much in- 
terest, should usurp more ot your time aud attention 
than we less favored ones can spare.” 

He spoke with a degree of sarcasm, real or feigned, 
which Mrs. Clayton immediately resented. 

“Tam not aware that I have been in the habit of 
neglecting my guests, Mr. Laurene:,” she replied; 
“but my cousiu Blanche is more likely to rewind 
me of ny du@es than to tempt me to turget them.” 

“Forgive me,” le said, earnestly. ‘“* You have 
mistaken my weaning altogether. But are you very 
intimate with this lady?” 

“Very much so,” was the answer. ‘We were 
brought up together, and luved each other as sisters 
until she married and went to India. For some 
years after her return home our intercourse was re- 
newed, and only broken on the cccasiun of her being 
ill and going abroad, as I have described to you. Her 
husband 1 have, of cuurse, seen less ot; but I like 
what 1 know of him, and am auxions to show them 
both all the hospitality in my power. She is a 
charming creature, and I am sure yuu will admire 
her.” 

“Doubtless I shall,” he replied; “that is if she 
does not lay claim to all Mrs. Clayton’s interest in 
thé attuirs of Molton Chase.” 

“No tear of that,” laughed the cheery little lady, 
a8 she ascended the stairs, and lett Mr. Laurence 
standing in the hall beneath. 

“Clayton,” observed that gentieman, as he re- 
entered the luncheon-room and drew his host into 
the privacy of a bay-window, “I really am afraid I 
shall have to leave you this evening—if you wont 
think it rude uf me to go so suddenly.” 

“But why, my dear tellow?” exclaimed Harry 
Clayton, as his blue eyes searched into the other’s 
Soul. “ What earthly reason can you have for going, 
when your tixed plan was to stay with us over 
Christmas day?” 

* Well, there is lots of work waiting fur you to do, 
you know; and really the time slips away so, and 
time is money to a slave like myself—that—” 

“Now, my dear Laurence,” said Harry Clayton, 
conclusively, “ you know you are only making ex- 
cuses. Ail the work that was absvlutely necessary 





for you todo before Christmas was finished before 
you came here, and youwsaid you felt yourrelt licensed 





to take a whole month’s holiday. Now, was not that 
the case?” ; 

Mr. Laurence could not deny the fact, and so he 
louked undecided, and was silent. 

“Don’t let me bear any more about your going 
before Christmas day,” said bis host, ‘or L shall be 
offended, and so will Bella; to say nothing of Bella’s 
sister—eh, Laurence?” 

Whereupon Mr. Laurence felt himself bound to 
remain; and saying in his own mind that fate was 
against him, dropped the suiject of his departure 
altogether. 

One hour later, the riding party being then some 
miles from Molton Chase, a travelling carriage laden 
with tranks drove up to the house, and Mrs. Clayton, 
all blushes and sqiles, stuod on the hall steps to wel- 
come her expected guests. 

Colonel Datuer was the first to alight. He wasa 
middle-aged man, but with a fine soldierly bearing 
which took cif from his years; and he was so eager 
to sce to the safe exit of lis wife trom the carriage 


door that he had not time to do more than take vif | 


his hat to bloowing Bella on the steps. 

‘“‘ Now, my love,” he exclaimed, as the lady’s furm 
appeared, * pray take care; two steps; that’s right— 
here you are, safe.’’ 

And then Mrs. Damer, being securely landed, was 
periitted to tly into the cousinly arms which were 
opened to receive her. 

“* My dear Bella!”’ ’ ; 

‘‘My dearest Bianche, I am so delighted to see you 
again! Why, you are positively truzen! Pray come 
in at once to the tire. Culonel Damer, my servants 
will see to the luggage; dv leave it to them, and come 
and warm yourselves.” 

A couple of men-servants now came forward, and 
cffered to see to the unloading of the carriage; but 
Mrs. Damer did not move. 

“ Will you not go in, wy love, as your cousin pro- 
poses?” said her husband. “ 1 cau see to the boxes 
if you should wish me to do s).” 

‘“No, thank you,” was the low reply; and there 
was such a ring of melancholy iu the veice of Mrs. 
Dawer that a stranger would have been attracted by 
lt. “I prefer waiting until the carriage is unpacked.” 

“Never mind the luggage, Blancie,” whispered 
Mrs. Clayton, in her coaxing manncr. ‘Cunie in to 
the fire, dear—I have so much to tell you.” 

“Wait a minute, Bella,” said ber cousin. And 
the entreaty was so firm that it met with no further 
opposition. 

‘* One, two, three, four!” exclaimed Colonel Damer,. 
as the boxes successively came to the ground. “I 
am afraid you will think we are going to take you by 
storm, Mrs. Clayton; but perhaps you know my 
wife’s fancy for a large travelling kit, of old. Is that 
all, Blanche?” 

‘That is all, thank you,” in the same low, melan- 
choly tones in which she had spoken beture. ** Now, 
Bella, dear, which is to be my room? 

‘You would rather go there first, Blanche?” 

Yes, please; I’m tired. Will you carry up that 
box for we?” sire continued, pointing vut one of the 
trunks to the servant. 

* Directly, ma’am,” he returned, as he was looking 
for change for a sovereign, wherewith to xccommo- 
date Colonel Damer. But the lady lingered until he 
was at leisure. Then he shouldered tue bux next to 
the one she had indicated, and she directed his atten- 
tion to the fact, and made him change his burden. 

“ They’ll all go up in time, ma’am,” the man re- 
marked; but Mrs. Damer answered nothing, did not 
set her fuot upon the stairs until he was half way up 
thew, with the trunk she had desired him to take. 

Then sbe leaned wearily upon Bella Clayton’s arm, 
pressing it fuudly to her side, and so the two went 
together to the bedroom which had been appointed 
for the reception of the new guests. 1t was a large 
and cusily furnished apartment, with a dressing: 
room opening from it. When the ladies arrived 
there, they found the servant awaiting them, with 
the box in question. 

‘* Where will you have it placed, ma‘au:?” he de- 
manded of Mrs. Damer. 

** Under the bed, please.” 

But the bedstead wus a French one, and the ma- 
hogany sides were so deep that nothing could zet be- 
neath them but dust; and the trunk, although 
small, was heavy and strong, and clamped with ifon 
—not at all the sort of trunk that would go anywhere. 

* Nothing will go under the bed, ma’am!” said the 
servant, in reply. 

Mrs. Damer slightly changed color. 

*“ Never mind, then; leave it there. O, what a 
comfort a gocd tire is!’ she continued, turning to 
the Learth-rug, aud throwing herself into an arm- 
chair. ‘* We have had such a cold drive from tbe 
station.” 

** But about your box, Blanche?” said Mrs. Clay- 
ton, who bag uo idea of her triends being put to avy 
inconvenience. “1t can’t stand there; you’ll un- 
pack it, wont you? or shail I have it moved into the 
passage?” 


| “Of course it can,” he replied. ‘Here (to the 


| Servant) just shoulder that bux, will you, and move 
it into the next room.” 

The man took up the article in question rather 
carelessly, and nearly let it fall again. Mrs. Damer 
darted tur ward as if to save it. 

“Pray put it down,” she said, nervously. ‘I have 
no wish to have it moved—I shall require it by-and- 
by; it will be no inconvenience—” 

** Just as you like, dear,” said Mrs, Clayton, who 
was becoming rather tired of the litule discussion. 
“And now take off your things, dear Blanche, and 
let me ring for some tea.” 

Colonel Damer walked into his dressing-room, and 
lett the two ladies alone. The remainder of the !ug- 
gage was brought up stairs; the tea was ordered aud 
served, and while Mrs. Clayton busied herself in pour- 
ing it out, Mrs Damer sank back upon a sufa which 
stood by the tire, and conversed with her cousin. 

She had been beautitul, this woman, in her earlier 
her now. As Bella handed her the tea, she glanced 
and from thence to the worn tace and hollow eyes, 
and could svarcely believe she saw the same persun 
she had parted from three years before. : 

But she had not been so intimate wita-ber of late, 
and she was almost afraid of commenting upon 
her cvusin’s altered appearance, fur fear it might 
wound her. All she said was: 

“You look very delicate still, dear Blanche; I was 
in hopes the chabge to the continent would have set 
you up, and made you stronger than you were when 
you lett England.” 

“Ono, I never shall be well again,” was Mrs. Da- 
mer’s careless reply; ‘it’s an old story now, Bella, 
and iv’s no use talking about it. Who have you stay- 
ing in the house at pr.sent, dear?” 

“Well, we are nearly full,” joined Mrs, Clayton. 
“There is my old gudtather, General Knox—you 
remember him, 1 know—and his son and daughter; 
and the Ainsleys and their family; ditto, the Bay- 
leys and the Armstrongs; and then, for single men, 
we have young Brooke, aud Harry's old friend, Char- 
ley Moss, and Herbert Laurence, and—are you ill, 
Blauchey ?” 

An exclamation had burst from Mrs. Damer— 
hardly an exclamation, sv much as a hali-sinvthered 
cry—but whether of pain or tear, it was hard to de- 
termine. 

* Are youili?” reiterated Mrs. Clayton, full of anx- 
iety for her tragile-loukiug cousin. 

“No,” replied Blanche Damer, pressing her hand 
to her side, but still deadly pale from the effect of 
whatever emotion she had gune through. “Jt is 
nothing; I teel faint after vur long journey.” 

Culonel Damer had also heurd tue sound, and now 
appeared on the threshold of his dressing-room. He 
was one of those well-meaning, but tussy men, who 
can never leave two women alune for a quarter of an 
hour without intruding on their privacy. 

* Did you call, my dearest?” he asked of his wife. 
**Do you want anything?” 

“Nothing, thank you,” replied Bella for her 
cousin; ‘* Bianche is only a little tired aud overcome 
by her travelling.” 

“T think, after all, that I will move that trunk 
away tor you into my room,” he said, auvancing to- 
wards the bux which had already been the subject of 
discussion. Mrs, Damer started from the svufa, with 
a face of crimson. 

** 1 beg you will leave my boxes alone,” she said, 
with an imploring tone in her voice, which was quite 
unfitted fur the occasion. “I have not brought one 
more than I need, and £ wish them to remain under 
my own eye.” . 

‘* There must be something very valuable in that 
receptacle,” said Colonel Damer, tacetivusly, as he 
beat a retreat to his own quarters. 

‘Is it your linen box?” wemauded Mrs, Clayton of 
her cousin. 

* Yes,” in a hesitating mauner; ‘that is, it con- 
tains several things that I have in daily use. But go 
on about your visitors, Bella; are there any more?” 

* IT don’t think so. Where had I gottu? O, to the 
bachelors. Well, there are Mr. Brooke, and Captain 
Moss, and Mr. Laurence (the poet, you know; Harry 
was intruduced to him last season by Captain Moss), 
and my brother Alfred. And that’s all.” 

“A very respectable list,’ said Mrs Damer, lan- 
guidly. “ What kind of aman is the—the poet you 
spoke of?” 

* Laurence? O, he seems a very pleasant man; 
but be is very silent and abstracted, as 1 suppose a 
poet should be. My sister Carrie is here, and they 
have got up quite a flirtation together; however, I 
don’t suppose it will come to anything.” 

* And your nursery department?” 

“Thriving, thank you. 
ished to see my boy. Old Mrs. Clayton says he is 
twice the size that Harry was at that age; anu the 





little girls can run abvut and talk almost as well us 
Ican. But I must not expect you, Blanche, tu lake 


“* Ono, thank you, Bella; please let it stand where tue same interest in babies that | dv.” 


it is. It will do very well indeed.” 

“What will do very well?” exclaimed Colonel 
Damer, who now entered the bedroom, fullowed by a 
servant with another trunk. 

“© Only Blanche’s box, Colonel Damer,” said Bella 
Clayton. ‘She doesn’t wish to unpack it, and it 
will be in her way here, I’m afraid. It might stand 
in your dressing-room.” This she said 48 a“ feeler,”’ 
knowing that some gentlemen do not like to be in- 
convenienced, even in their dressing-reous. 


| 


But Col nel Damer was as unselfish as it was pos- | 


sible fur an old Indian to be. 








This she added, remembering that the woman be- 
fore her was childless. Mrs. Damer moved uneasily 


on her couch, but she said nothing; and soon after , 


the sound of a gong reverberating through the hall 
warned Mrs Claytun that tie dinner was not far off 
and the riding- party must bave returned, so, leaving 
her friend to her toilet, she took her departure, 

As she lett the rouin, Mrs. Damer was alone. She 
bad no maid of her own, and sue had refused the 


| oflives of Mrs. Ciayton, assuring her that she was 


used to dress herself; but she wade little progress ia 
that depariment, as sue lay vn the couch in thf tire- 


— ee ne 


youth, though no one would have thought it, to see | 


towaris the thin hand stretched out to receive it, 


{ think you will be astun- | 





light, with her face buried in her bands, aud thougt ta 
coursing through her mind, of which Heaven alone 
| knew the tendency. 

“Come, my darling,” said the kind, coaxing voice 
of her Lusband, as, after Knocking more than once 
without receiving any answer, be entered ber room, 
fully dressed, and found her still arrayed in her trav- 
elling things, aud none of her boxes unpacked, “ You 
will never be ready for dinner at this rate. Shall I 
make av excuse for your not appearing at table th's 
evening? Lam sure Mrs. Clayton would wish you to 
keep your room if you are too tired to dress,” 

“Tam not too tired, Marry,” said Mes. Damer, 
_ Fising from the couch, “and I shall be ready in ten 
| minutes,” unlocking aud turaing over the contents 
of a box as she spoke, 


' 
| “Better not, perhaps, my love,” interposed the 
colonel, in mild cexpostulation; ‘ you will be better 
tin bed, and can see your hind friends to-morrow 
morning.” 
“Tam going down to dinner to-night,” she added, 
; gently but decisively. She was a graceful woman 
; how she stood on her feet, and threw off the heavy 
! wraps in which sbe had travelled, with a slight, wil- 
lowy figure, and a complexion which was almvet 
trausparent in its delicacy; but her face was very 
thio, and her large blue eygs bad « scared and hag- 
gard look in them, which was scarcely less painful to 
witness than the appearance of arxiety which was 
expressed by the knitted brows by which they were 
surmounted. 
hands to rearrange her hair, which had once been 
abundant and glossy, her husband could not avoid 
remarking on the change which hal passed over her, 

**T had no idea you bad Jost your hair so much, 
darling,’ he said; ‘I bave nat seen it down before 
to-night. Why, where is it all gone to?” he con- 
tinued, as he lifted the light mass ip his hands, and 
remembered of what a length and weight it used to 
be, when he last parted frou her. 

“O, I don’t know,” she rejoined, sadly; ‘gone 
with my youth, 1 suppose, Henry.” 

**My poor girl!” he said, gently, “you have suf- 
fered very much in this separation. I had no right 
to leave you alone fur 80 many years. Butit is all 
over now, dearest, and I will take such good care of 
you that you will be obliged to get well and strong 
again.” 

She turned round suddenly from the glass, ond 
pressed her lips upon the hand which held her bair, 

“Don't,” she murmured; “pray don’t speak to 
meso, Henry! I can’t bear it; I can’t, indeed!” 

He thought it was from excess cf feeling that she 
spoke; and so it was, though not as he imagined. So 
he changed the subjcct lightly, and bade her be lazy 
no longer, but put on her dress, if se was really de- 
termined to make one cf the party at dinner that 
evening. 

In another minute, Mrs. Damer had brushed her: i- 
minished hair into the fashion in which she ordinarily 
wore it, thrown on an evening-rove of black, which, 
while it contrasted well with her fairness, showed the 
talling away of her figure in a painutul degree, and 
was ready to accompany her husband down stairs. 

They were met at the dvor of the drawing-room by 


‘| their host, who was eager’ to show cordiality towards 


guests of whom his wite thought so much, and having 
also been acquainted hiaself with Mrs. Damer since 
her return to England. He led ber up to the sota 
whereon Bella sat; and, vinner being almost imme- 
diately announccd, the little hostess was busy pair- 
ing off ber couples. 

“Mr. Laurence!” she exclaimed ; and then looking 
around the room, ‘‘whereis Mr. Laurence?” So 
that gentleman was forced to leave the window-car- 
tains, behind which he had ensconced himself, and 
advance into the centre of the room. “O, here you 
are at last; will you take Mrs. Damer down to 
dinner?” and proceeding immediately with the 
usual form of introduction —‘* Mr, Laurence, —Mrs. 
Damer.” 

They bowed to each other; but over the lady’s 
fave, as she went through her share of the introduc- 
tion, there passed so indescribable a change, that 
Mrs. Clayton, althongh not very quick, could not 
help observing it, and she said involuntarily: 

** Have you met Mr. Laurence betore, Blanche?” 

““T believe [ have had that pleasure—in London— 
many years ago.” 

* The last words came out 80 faiutly that they were 
almost undistinguishable. 

* Why didn’t you tell peso?” said Bella Ciayton, 
reproacbiully, to Mr. Laurence. 
| He was beginning to stammer out some excuse 

about its having been so long ago, when Mrs. Damer 
cage to his aii, in her clear, cold voice: 
| ‘lt wus very long ago; we must both be forgiven 
for having forgotten the circumstance.” 

“Well, you inust reuew your acquaintanceship at 
dinner,” said Mes. Clayton, blithely, a8 she trotted 
off to make matters pleasant between the rest of her 
visitors. As she did sv, Mr. Laurence remained 
standing by thes fa, but he did nut attempt to ad- 
| dress Mrs. Dawer. Only, when the room was nearly 

cleared, he held out bis arm toler, and she rose to 
/acceptit. Bat the next minute she bad sunk back 
again upon the sot#, and Mrs. Clayton was at her 
; cousin’s side. Mrs. Damer bad fainted. 
* Poor darling!” exclaimed Co onel Damer, as Le 
pressed forward to the side of his wite. “1 was 
| afraid coming down to night would be too much for 
her, but she would make the attemp ; she bas so 
much spirit. Pray don’t delay the dinner, Mrs, 
Clayton; I will stay by her, if you will excuse the 
apparent rudeness until she is sufficiently recovered 
tu gu ty bed.” 
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As she now raised her fair, attenuated * 
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cousin’s reom, 


immediately resorted to. 

shaving, icing and blistering, all proved alike in. 
A tual, fur the simple reason that the fiat had 

forth, and Blanche Damer was appointed to die. 
, As the day wore on, and the case assumed a de 

aspect, aud the doctor’s prognustications becam: 

hopetul, Colonel Damer worked bimeelf into a 

fect treuzy of lear. 
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And she passed swiftly along the corridor t | 
As she neared that of Mr. Laure 
the door opened a little, and @ voice asked, husk: 
«Is there anything the matter, Mrs. Clayton? 
been listening to noises in the house for the last hc 
“My cousin, Mrs. Damer, has been taken Ill, 
Laurence, but we have sent forthe doctor; 1 an , 
ing to her now.” 

And as the door closed again, she fancied that 
heard a sigh. 

Blanche Damer was lying on her pillows very 
and flushed, with that anatous, perturbod look w 
the eyes assume when the brain ts only half clou 
and can feel itself to be wandering. 

«“ Blanche, dearest,” cried Bella, as she ca 
sight of her tace, what is the matter? How 
this happen?” 

“1 dreamt that he bad taken it,” sald Mre. 
mer, slowly and sadly; ** but it was a Dilatake 
must not have it yet-not yet! only a litte whi 
wait now!—but be has the key.” 

“Hier mind is wandering at present,” said Col. 
Damer, who bad followed Mrs, Clayton into the F 
“Q Colonel Damer,” exclaimed Bella, tearf 
“ how dreadful it is!—she frightens me! Could 
have knocked her head in falling? Have you 
idea why she got up and went into the passage ?' 
* Not the slightest,” be returnel. Aud now. 
sbe examined him under the morning light, w) 
was by this time streaming through the opened » 
ters, Bella Clayton saw bow aged and haggard 
night’s anxiety had made him look. ‘ My wife 
been very subject to both sleeptalking and wal 
since my return, and I have several Limes missed 
as I did last night, and tound her walking abou! 
rvom in her sleep, but she has never been like 
befure. When 1 first found her in the passa, 
asked ber why sue had gone there, or what 
wanted, and she said, ‘the key.” When I ba 
lifted her into bed, 1 found her bunch of key 
usual, op the dressing-table, therefore 1 imagin 
could not then have known what she was ta! 
about. I trast Doctor Barlow will not be lon 
coming; 1 am deeply anxious.” 

And he looked the truth cf what he utt 
whilst poor littke Mrs, Clayton could only pres 
hand and entreat him to be hopeful; and his 
lay on her pillows, and silently stared into vacay 
As soon as the doctor arrived he pronounce’ 
patient to be suffering from an attack of pressu: 
the brain, and wished to know if she had not 
subjected to some great mental shock or strain. 
Here Colonel Damer came torward and stout) 
nied the possibility of such a thing. He bad ). 
his wife trom India a month ago, at which time 
was, though in delicate, not in bad health, an 
had never left her since. They had crossed 
Havre to Fulkestone three days before, and * 
Dawer bad not complained of any unurual sick: 
Doctor Barlow listened to all these statements 
believed as much of them as he chose. Howeve 
waived the subject of the cause of the disaster, 
fact that it had occurred was undeniable; and 
remedies then in vogue for such emergencies 
But jeeching and cap; 


“Save her, Doctor Barlow,” he had said to 
gentleman, in the insane manner in which peop! 
used to address the faculty, as if it was in their 
todo more than help the efforts of nature. 
her lite, for God’s sake! and there is nothing t 
van do tor you, of earthly good, that shall u' 
yours. Sualll call in other advice? Shall 1 * 
graph to London? Is there any one who can 
her? It is my life as well as bers that is trem 
in the scale. For the love of heaven, do not sla: 
ceremony, but only tell me what is best to be dk 

Of course Doctor Barlow told him that if be 
not pertectly satisfied, he should wish him to 
graph to town for further auvice, and mentioned 
eral names celebrated in such cases; at the - 
lime, he assured Colonel Damer that be did nv 
lieve any number of doctors could do more bk 
patient than he was doing, and that it was ids) 
ble to guess at the probable termination of the |. 
for some days tocome. ~ 

Bella Clayton gave up the duty of amusln, 
guests, and stationed herself at the bedside ot 
cousin; and the unhappy husband walked in ap 
of the room like # ghost; trying to think upon 
fresh visit, that there wasa slight improveme: 
the symptoms, and spending the lutervening & 
praying tor the life which be fondly imagined 
been devoted to himself. Meanwhile, whenever 
Dawer opened her lips, it was to ramble un |. 
Wanner: 

“Dying!” her hollow voice would exc 
“ crushed to death beneath the weight of @ pyr 
of blessings that lics like lead upon my cher 
reaches tw the ceiling. Kind worus—fond care 
sweet atten ions— they bow me down tw the ¢ 
lam stifling beneath the burden of their piles 
proaches. ‘Two and two are tuur, aud four is ¢€ 
eight times locked should be recure—but ther 
worm that dieth not, and a fire that ls not qaenc 

“©, don’t come in here, Colunel Damer,” 


a Bella would exclaim, as the unhappy man © 


creep to the fout of the bed and stand listening 
blanched cheeks, to the delirious ravings of tin 
“She duesn’t know what she ls saying, remet 
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«My deat, how ill you look!” wag 
amation. ‘ Have you been out?” 
‘“Twenta little way into the shr 
pe forte ‘but the day turned so ane _ 
‘*Do you think so? we have all 
genial afternoon it is; but it certainty anes ne waa 
have agreed with you. Look at my boy; waa 
e fellow? he has been ont ali day in the a 
ften wish you had a child, Blanchey,” str 
‘Do you, dear? it is more than 1 do.”” 
‘ Ab, but you can’t tell, till the 
w much pleasure they give you 
s not been a mother.” 
‘* No; I suppere tiot.” 
‘irs. Damer shivered as she said the words 
‘She must be really ill,” thought the kindly Nith 
lla, who had no notion of such a thirg as he ms 
knees for an apparently happy married plan 
= to see 4 doctor; I shall tell Colonel Da 
‘n another half-hour they were at hers 
urging her to take their advice. 
‘ Now,” my darling,” said the colonel, when Mrg 
mer faintly protested against being made a fy 
ut, “‘ you must be good for my sake, You on 
W precious you are to me, and how it would grieve 
’ to have you laid up; let me send for Dr. Barlow 
your cousin advises. You were very much over. 
ne by the long journey here, and I am afraid the 
‘sequent excitement of seeing your kind friends 
’ been too much for you. You do not half know 
vy dear you are to me, Blanche, or yOu would not 
ise such a trifling request. Here have I been, for 
years, dearest, only looking forward from day to 
to meeting my dear loving little wife again; and 
Re as you so ill as this, the first month of our 
nion, is @ great trial to e 
oe hag me. Pray let me Bs 
ut Mrs. Damer pleaded for delay. She had become 
‘led through being out in the shrubberies; she had 
yet gut over the fatigue of her journey; she had 
gut a cold whilst cross from Havre to Folkestone. 
» she forced herself to rise and dress for dinner. 
appeared there calm and collected, and continu- 
+0 throughout the evening. talking with Mr, 
rence quite as much as with the rest of the com- 
y; and she went to bed at the same hour as the 
t guests of Molton Grange, receiving with her 
sin’s guod-night, congratulations on the evident 
rovement of her health. 
{ cannot quite make out what has come to that 
sin of yours, Bella,” said Harry Clayton to his 
, as they, too, retired for the night ; ‘* she doesn’t 
ear half such a jolly woman as she used to be.” 
She is certainly very much altered,” was Mrs. 
ton’s response; “ but I think it must be chiefly 
ig to ber health; a feeling of debility is so very 
-essing.” 
» suppose it can’t be anything on her mind, 
a?” suggested the husband, after a pause. 
Jn her mind, Harry!” said Bella, sitting up in 
in her wonderment; “ of course not; why, how 
l it be? She has everything she can wish for; 
I am sure, no woman could have a more devot- 
‘usband than Colonel Damer. He has been 
king a great deal ab. ut her to me to-day, and 
anxiety is something enormous. On her mind?! 
sata fanny idea, Harry; what could have put 
in your head?” ; 
am sure I don’t know,” was the husband’s re- 
rather ruefully given, as if conscious he had 
3 @ great mistake. 
“ou old goose,” said his wife, with an empbatic 
as she composed herself to innocent slnmber. 
ut before they were broken by nature in the gray 
.e@ morning, Mrs. Clayton was roused by a tap- 
. at the bedroom door; a tapping to which all 
Clayton’s shouts to “ come in” only gered asa 
owal. 
Who can it be, Harry? do get up and see,” said 
be 





== 
her first ex. 


¥ are really yours, 
i BO one knows who 


ide togeth. 


Harry got op, like a dutiful husband, aud open- 
1€ door, and the figure cf Colonel Damer, 1obed 
dressing-gown, amd locking very shadowy and 
‘al in the dawning, presented itself on the 
shold. 

's your wife here?’? demanded the colonel. 

f course she is,” said Mr. Clayton, wondering 
the colonel wanted with her. 

Will she come to Mrs. Damer? she is very ill,” 
he next sentence, delivered tremblingly. 

ery ill!” exclaimed Bella, jumping out of bed 
“rapping herself in a dressing-gown. ‘* How 
‘u mean, Colonel’ Damer?—when did it bap- 


od knows!” he said, in an agitated voice; “ but 
me time after she fell asleep she was feverish 
‘xcited, and spoke much. I woke suddenly 
* bight and missed her, and going in search of 
ith a light, found her tullen on the landiag.” 
tinted ?” said Bella. 

don’t know now whether it was a faint ora fit,” 
plied, ** but I incline to the latter belief. I car- | 
er back to her bed, and gave her some restora- 
not liking to disturb you—” 





! why didn’t you, Colonel Damcr?” interpcsed 
Stess. 

ard thought she was better, till just now, y 
sLe had another attack of uncouscicusness, 
80 weak atter it she cannot move. She has 
co, Lam sure, from the rapidity of Ler pulse, 
!on’t think her Lead is quite clear.” 

wry, dear, send for Dr. Barlow at once,” cried 
‘lay ton, thrusting her paked feet into slij pets 
ome back with me, Colonel Damer; she should | 
lett tora minute.” 
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And she passed swiftly along the corridor to her | 
cousin’s room. As she neared that of Mr. Laurence, 
the door opened a little, and a voice asked, huskily: 

“Ig there anything the matter, Mrs. Clayton? I’ve 
peon listening to noises in the house for the last hour.” 

“My cousin, Mrs. Damer, has been taken ill, Mr. 
Laurence, but we have sent for the doctor; I aw go- 
ing toher now.” 

And as the door closed again, she fancied that she 
heard a sigh. 

Blanche Damer was lying on her pillows very hot 
and flushed, with that anxious, perturbed look which 
the eyes assume when the brain is only half clouded, 
and can feel itself to be wandering. 

“Blanche, dearest,” cried Bella, as she caught 
sight of her face, “‘ what is the matter? How did 
this happen?” 

“1 dreamt that he had taken it,” said Mra. Da- 
mer, slowly and sadly; ‘‘but it was a mistake; he 
must not have it yet—not yet! only a little while to 
wait now!—but he has the key.” 

“Her mind is wandering at present,’”’ said Colonel 
Damer, who had followed Mrs. Clayton into the room, 

“OQ Colonel Damer,” exclaimed Bella, tearfully, 
“how dreadful it is!—she frightens me! Could she 
have knocked her head in falling? Have you no 
idea why she got up and went into the passage ?”’ 

“Not the slightest,” he returned. And now that 
she examined him under the morning light, which 
was by this time streaming through the opened shut- 
ters, Bella Clayton saw how aged and haggard his 
night’s anxiety had made him look. ‘ My wife has 
been very subject to both sleeptalking and walking 
since my return, and I have several times missed her, 
as I did last night, and found her walking about the 
room in her sleep, but she has never been like this 
befure. When I tirst found her in the passage, I 
asked her why she had gone there, or what she 
wanted, and she said, ‘the key.? When I had re- 
lifted her into bed, I fuund her bunch of keys as 
usual, on the dressing-table, therefore I imagine she 
could not then have known what she was talking 
about. I trust Doctor Barlow will not be long in 
coming; 1 am deeply anxious.” 

And he looked the truth of what he uttered; 
whilst poor little Mrs. Clayton could only press his 
hand and entreat him to be hopeful; and his wite 
lay on her pillows, and silently stared into vacancy. 

As soon as the doctor arrived he pronounced the 
patient to be suffering from an attack of pressure on 
the brain, and wished to know if she had not been 
subjected to some great mental shock or strain. 

Here Culonel Damer came forward and stoutly de- 
nied the possibility of such a thing. He had joined 
his wife trom India a month ago, at which time she 
was, though in delicate, not in bad health, and he 
had never left her since. They had crossed from 
Havre to Folkestone three days before, and Mrs. 
Damer had not complained of any unusual sickness. 

Doctor Barlow listened to all these statements, and 
believed as much of them as he chose. However, he 
waived the subject of the cause of the disaster; the 
tact that it had occurred was undeniable; and the 
remedies then in vogue for such emergencies were 
immediately resorted to. But Jeeching and cupping, 
shaving, icing and blistering, all proved alike ineftec- 
tual, tor the simple reason that the fiat had gone 
forth, and Blanche Damer was appointed to die. 

As the day wore on, and the case assumed a darker 
aspect, aud the doctor’s prognostications became less 
hopetul, Colonel Damer worked himself into a per- 
tect freuzy of fear. 

“Save her, Doctor Barlow,” he had said to that 
gentleman, in the insane manner in which people are 
used to address the faculty, as if it was in their power 
todo more than help the efforts of nature. ‘* Save 
her lite, for God’s sake! and there is nothing that 1 
can do tor you, of earthly good, that shall not be 
yours. Shalll call in other advice? Shall I tele- 
graph to London? Is there any oue who can save 
her? It ismy life as well as hers that is trembling 
in the scale. For the love of heaven, do not stand on 
ceremony, but only tell me what is best to be done!” 

Of course Doctor Barlow told him that if he was 
not perfectly satisfied, he should wish him to tele- 
graph to town for further auvice, and mentioned sev- 
eral names celebrated in such cases; at the same 


lieve any number of doctors cuuld do more tor the 
patient than he was doing, and that it was impossi- 
ble to guess at the probable termination of the iliness 
for some days to come. i 

Bella Clayton gave up the duty of amusing her 
guests, and stationed herself at the bedside of her 
cousin; and the unhappy husband walked in and out 
of the room like a ghost; trying to think upon each 
fresh visit, that there wasa slight improvement in 
the symptoms, and spending the intervening time in 
praying tor the life which he fondly imagined had 
been devoted to himself. Meanwhile, whenever Mrs. 
Dawer opened her lips, it was to ramble on in this 
luanner: 

“Dying!” her hollow voice would exclaim; 
© crushed to death beneath the weight of a pyramid 
of blessings that lies like lead upon my chest and 
reaches to the ceiling. Kind worus—fond care, and 
sweet atten ions—they bow me down to the earth! 
Lam stifling beneath the burden of their silent re- 
proaches. ‘l'wo and two are tuur; and four is eight; 
eight times locked should be secure—but there is a 
worm that dieth not, and a fire that is not quenched.” 

“O, don’t come in here, Colonel Damer,” poor 
Bella would exclaim, as the unhappy man would 
creep to the foot of the bed and stand listening, with 
blanched cheeks, to the delirious ravings of his wife. 


and ehe will be better to-morrow, doubtless. Don’t | 
distress yourself more, by listening to this nonsense.” | 
“I don’t believe she will ever be better, Mrs. | 
Clayton,” he replied, on one of these occasions. This | 
was on the evening of the third day. 

“Dearest!” the sick woman resumed, in a plain- 
tively soft voice, without being in the least disturbed 
by the conversation around her, “if you have ever | 
loved me, you will believe in this hour that 1 love | 
youinreturn. If you have given me your love, I 
have given you more than my lite.” 

“Does she speak of me?” demanded Colonel 
Damer. : 

“I think so,” said Bella Clayton, sadly. 

“Take it off! take it off!” cried Mrs. Damer, start- 
ing with terror— this box—this iron-clamped box 
which presses on my soul. What have I done? 
Wiere shall I go? How am I to meet him again?” 
‘““What does she say?” asked the colonel, 
trembling. 

**Colonel Damer, I must beg you to quit the room,” 
said Bella, weeping. ‘*I cannot bear to stay here 
with both of you. Pray leave me alone with Blanche 
until she is quieter.” 

And so the husband left the chamber, with fellow 
tears in his eyes, and she set herself to the painful 
task of attempting to soothe the delirious woman. 

“If he would only strike me,” moaned Mrs. 
Damer, “ or frown at me, or tell me that I lie, I could 
bear it better; but he is killing me with kindness. 
Where is the box?—open it—let him seeall. Iam 
ready to die. But I forgot—there is no key,a@nd no 
one shall touch it: itis mine—mine. Hark! I hear 
it! Lhear it! Howcould I put it there? Let me 
go, I say—I hear it; and—and —the world is nothing 
to me!” 

At last, when thay had almost despaired of ever 
seeing ber sleep again, there came an uninterrupted 
hour of repose from sheer weariness; and then, wide- 
open, hollow eyes,—a changed voive sounding with 
the question—* Bella! have I been ill?” and Mrs. 
Dawer's delirium was over. 

Over with her life. For on his next visit Dr. Bar- 
low tound her seysible, but cold and pulseless, aud 
broke to ber friends the news that twelve hours more 
would end her existence. 

Colonel Damer went wild, and telegraphed at once 
to London for men, who arrived when his wife was 
ready to be coffined. Bella heard the decree and 
wept silently; and a great gloom fell up »n the guests 
of Molton Chase, who had been left altogether on 
poor Harry’s hands since Mrs. Damer’s illness. 

The dying woman lay very silent and exhausted for 
some time after she had waked from that brief, 
memory-restoring sleep. When she next spoke, she 
said, observing her cousin’s swollen eyes— 

“Am I dying, Bella?” 

Poor little Mrs. Clayton did not at all know what 
answer to make tosuch a direct question, but she 
managed to stammer out something which, whatever 
it was. meant for, was taken as affirmative by the 
one it most concerned. 

“TI thought so. Shall I never be able to get out of 
bed again?” 

‘*T am afraid not, darling,—you are so weak!” 

* Yes, I am—I can hardly raise my hand. And 
yetI must riseif Ican. I have something so par- 
ticular to do.” 

** Cannot I do it for you, Blanche?” 

** Will you do it, Bella?” 

“Anything—everything, love! How can you ask 
me?” 

“And you will promise secrecy? Let me look in 
your face. Yes, it isa true face, as it has ever Leen 
and I can trust you. Have the black bi x moved out 
of my room bcfore I die, and placed in your own 
dressing-room.” 

“* What, dear, your linen box?” 

“Yes, my linen box, or whatever you choose to 
callit. Take it away at once, Bella. Tell no one; 
aud when I am deai, have it buried in my grave. 
Surely you could manage so much for me!” 

**And Colonel Damer?” 

“If you speak to him about it, Bclla, or to your 
husband, or to any one, I’ll never forgive you, and 
I’m dying!” cried Mrs. Damer, almost rising in her 
excitement. ‘“O! why have I delayed it so long? 
why did I not see to this before? I cannot even die 
in peace.” 

“© Yes, yes, dearest Blanche, I will do it, indeed 1 
will,” said Mrs. Clayton, alarmed at her emotion; 
“and no one shall know of it but myself. Shall I 
send it to my room at once? You may trust entirely 
to my discretion. Pray have no fear!” 

‘Yes! at ouce—directly; it cannot be too soon!” 
said Mrs. Damer, falling back exkausted on her pil- 
low. So aservant was called, and the iron-clamped 
bex was carried away from the sick-room and se- 
creted in Mrs. Clayton’s private apartment. Mrs. 
Damer seemed so weak, that her cousin suggested 
summoning her husband to her side, but she ap- 
peared to shrink from an interview with hi. 

“T have nothing to say but what will make him 
sad to think of afterwards,” she murmured. “Lt 
me die with you alone, dear Bella. It is better so.” 

So Colonel Damer, although he went backwards 
and ferwards all the night, was not called at any par- 
ticular moment to see the last of his wife, and 
Blanche had her wish. She died alone with her 
faithful little cousin, befure the morning broke. As 
she was going, she said, in a vague sort of manner: 

“ell him, Bella, that I forgive him as I hope to 
be forgiven. And that I have seen heaven open to- 
night, aud a child spirit pleading with the Woman- 
born for us; and that the burden is lifted off my soul 





“She dvesn’t know what she is saying, remember: 





arise and go to my Father 
could tinish the sentence. 

Innocent Bella repeated her last message in perfect 
faith to Colonel Damer. 

“She told me to tell you, that she felt herself for- 
given, and that she had seen heaven opened for her, 
and the weight of her sins was litted off her soul. 
O Colonel Damer, pray think of that, and take com- 
fort. She is happier than you could make her.” 

But the poor faithful husband was, for the pres- 
ent, beyond all reach of comfort. 

The London doctors arrived with the daylight, 
and had to be solemnly entertained at breakfast, and 
warmed and comforted, before they were despatched 
home again. The Christmas guests were all packing 





Molton Chase, for it was impvasibie to think of fes- 
tivities with such a bereavement in the house. And 
Harry Clayton told his wife he was very thankful 
that they thought of dving so. 

“It has been a most unfortunate business alto- 
gether, Bella, and of course they all felt it, poor 
things; and the more 80 because they could take no 
active part init. The house has had a pall over it 


they had remained. As for Laurence, | never sawa 
mansocut up. He has eaten nothing since your 
poor cousin was taken ill. Oae would think she had 
been his sister, or his dearest triend.”’ 

Is he going with the rest, Harry?” 

‘No; he will stay till after the funeral; then he is 
going abroad. He feels deeply with you, Bella, and 
desired me to tell you so.” 

* He is very good—thank him in my name.” 

But released from the care of thinking for her 
guests, and sitting crying alone in her dressing-room, 
poor Mrs. Clayton could not imagine what to do with 
the iron-clamped black box. She had promised 
Blanche not to confide in her husband, or Colonel 
Damer. The Jatter, having no family vault, wished 
to lay the remains of his wite amongst those of the 
Claytons, in the country churchyard of Molton; but 
how to get the black box conveyed to the grave with- 
out the knowledge of the chief mourners, was a 
mystery beyond the fathoming of Bella’s open heart. 
Bat in the midst of her perplexity, fate sent her aid. 
On the second day of her cousin’s death, a gentle tap 
sounded at her chamber door, and on her invitation 
to enter being answered, she was surprised to see 
Mr. Laurence on the threshold—come, as she imag- 
ined, to offer his sympathy in person. 

* This is very kind of you, Mr. Laurence,” she 
said. e : 

‘IT can scarcelyclaim your gratitude, Mrs. Clay- 
ton. Ihave sought youto speak on a very impor- 
tant but painful subject. 
for a few moments?” 


a seat. 
**]t concerns her whom we have lost. 
ton, tell me truly,—did you love your cousin?” 
** Dearly—very dearly, Mr. Laurence. 
brought up together.” 


her behalf. 
Colonel Damer’s hands. 
will so tar trust my honor), make it over to me?” 


cousin’s secret?” 
. “© Her secret?” 


and I didit. The trunk is already here.” 


mentioned. 

‘1 see that it is,’ he answered. 
sign disp: siug of it?” 

« She wished it to be buried in her grave.” 

‘“ Tiat is impossible in its present statg. 
tents must be removed.” 

“But how?” 
prise. 
no key.” 

«7 have the key,” he answered, gravely. 


Heaven’s sake tell me what it is! 
cousin’s, if you have only met her once in your life?’ 
* Did she say so?” he asked. 


**No; but I fancied so. 
betore?” 
an expression which was halt-surprise and half-fear 


anything like shame. 


and temptations which preceded our fatal triendshiy 
and her fall.” 


voice of horror. 


I knew your cousin years ago. 
cion that she was unhappy in her marriage?” 





at last.” And then she added, solemnly—I will 


* and went before she | 


up their boxes, preparatory to taking their leave of 


the last week; and it would have been still worse if 


471 





“She was then, thoroughly unhappy, a8 scores «f 
women are, simply because the hearts of the men 
they are bound to are opposed to theirs in every taste 
and feeling. I met her when she first returned to 
England, and~ it is the old story, Mrs. Clayton—I 
loved her, and was mad enough to tejl her so. When 
a selfisi: man and an unselfish woman have mutually 
confessed their preference for each other, the result 
is easily anticipated. I ruined her—forgive my plain 
speaking—and she still loved on, and forgave me.” 

“© Blanche!” exclaimed Bella Clayton, hiding her 
hot face in her hands. 

“We lived in a fool’s paradise for some months 
and then one day she left her house and went to the 
continent, without giving me any warning of her in- 
tention. I was thunderstruck when I heard it, and 
deeply hurt, and as soon as I had traced her to Paris, I 
followed and demanded an explanation of her con- 
duct. But she refused to see me, and when she 
4 fuund me pertinacious, left the city as suddenly as 
she had done that of London. Since which time she 
bas answered no letters of mine, nor did we over 
meet until, most unexpectedly, I met her in your 
house. My pride, after her first refusals to see me, 
was too great to permit me to renew my entreaties, 
and so I called her a flirt, and inconstant. I tried to 
banish her remembrance from my heart—and I 
thought I had succeeded.”’ 

“O,my poor darling!" exclaimed Mrs. Clayton. 
“This accounts then for her holding aloof from all 
her relations for so long a time, by which means she 
estranged herself from many of them, She was 
working out her penitence and deep remorse in soli- 
tary misery; and she would not even let me share 
her confidence. But about the box, Mr. Laurence; 
what has all this to do with the black box?” 

** When I met her in your shrubbery the other day, 
and reproached her for her desertion of me, insisting 
upon her giving me the reason of her change of 
mind, she bade me follow her to her own apartment. 


There, unlocking the box before you, she showed me 
its contents.” 

“And they are——?” 
breathlessly. 

‘Would you like to see them?” he demanded, 
taking a key from his pocket. ‘I have as much 
right to show them you as she would have had. But 
is your lave for her dead memory and reputation 
strong enough to insure your eternal secrecy on the 
subject?” 

“It is,” said Bella Clayton, decidedly. 

“This box,’? continued Mr. Laurence, applying the 
key he held tothe lock of the iron-clamped black 
trunk, “has accompanied my poor girl on all her 
travels fur the last two years. 


inquired Mrs. Clayton, 


The dreadful secret of 


May I ask your attention 
“Of course you may!” And she motioned him to 
Mrs. Clay- 

We were 


‘Then I may depend upon your discretion; and if 
you wish to save her memory you must excuse it in 
There is a small iron-clamped black 
trunk amongst her boxes, which must not fall into 
Will you have that box 
conveyed from her chamber to your own, and (if you 


“To you, Mr. Laurence? the iron-bound box. 


What possible knowledge can you have of my 


** Y2s—she confided that box to my care the night 
that she died. She made me promise to do (without 
question) what you have just asked me to perturm, 


And throwing open a cupboard at the side of the 
room, she showed him the chest which he had 


* How do you de- 


The con- 


Mrs. Clayton demanded, in sur- 
“Itis locked and double-locked, and there is 


«OQ Mr. Laurence,” exclaiméd his hostess, trem- 
bling, ‘“‘ there is some dreadful mystery bere. For 
What connection 
can you possibly have with this box of wy poor 


Have you known her? 
When? where? and why did you not tell us so 


“ How can I tell you now?” he said, gazing into 
the pure, womanly face, upraised to his own, bearing 


but which seemed as though it could never dream of ; 74; 
* You are too good and too happy, Mrs Clayton, to 
know of, or be able to sympathize with, the troubles 
“ Blanche’s fall!” ejaculated Bella Clayton, in a 
** Don’t interrupt me, please, Mrs. Clayton,” he 
said, hurriedly, covering his face with his hands, ‘* or 
I sball never be able to tell you the wretched story. 


Had you any suspi- 


**No! none!” replied Bella, with looks of surprise. 


its contents which she bore in silent, solitary misery 
all the time has been, I believe, the ultimate cause of 
her death, by proving too heavy a burden for the 
sensitive and proud spirit which was forced to endure 
the knowledge of its shame. She was killed by her 
remorse. If you have courage, Mrs. Clayton, fur the 
sight, look at this—and pity the feelings I must en- 
dure as I kneel hereand look at it with you.” 

He threw back the lid and the topmost linen as he 
spoke, and Bella Clayton pressed eagerly forward to 
see, carefully laid amidst flowers and folds of cam- 
bric, the tiny skeleton of a new-born creature whose 
angel was even then beholding the face of his Father 
in heaven. 

She covered her eyes with her clasped hands, no 
less to shut out the sight than to catch the womanly 
tears which poured forth at it, and then she cried be- 
tween her sobs: 

“QO,my poor, poor Blanche, what must she not 
have suffered! God have mercy on her soul!” 

“Amen!” said Herbert Laurence. 

“ You will let me take the box away with me, Mrs, 
Clayton?” he asked, gently. 

She ijooked up as he spoke, and the tears were 
standing in his eyes. 

“ Yes—yes,” she said; ‘‘ take it away: do what 
you will with it, only never speak of it to me again.” 

He never did but once, and that was but an allu- 
sion. On the evening of the day on which they com- 
mitted the remains of Blancue Damer tw the dust, 
he lay in wait for Mrs. Clayton on the landing. 

“All has been done as she desired,” he whispered ; 
and Mrs. Clayton asked for no further explanation. 
Tue secret of which she had been made an unwilling 
recipient pressed so heavily on her conscience, that 
she was thaukrul when he left Multon Grange and 
went abroad, as he had expressed his intention to do. 

Since which time she has never seen Herbert Liau- 
rence again; and Colonel Damer, whose grief at the 
» | funeral and for sume time after was nearly frenzied, 
having—like most men who mourn much vutwardly— 
found a &uurce of c nsolation in the shape of another 
wife, the story ot Blanche Damer’s lite and death is 
rememberca, tur aught her cuusin knows to the con- 
trary, by nune but herself. 

I feel that an objection will be raised to this epi- 
sode by some people on the scure of its being unnatu- 

', to whom alll can say in auswer is, that tue prin- 
cipal incident on which the interest of it turms—that 
of the unhappy Mrs. Damer having been made so 
greata coward by conscience that she carried the 
proof of Ler frailty about with her for years, too 
teatful of discovery tu permit it to leave her sigbt— 
is a fact. 
| ‘To vary the circumstances under which the dis- 
covery ot the black box was finally made, and to alter 
the names of places and people suv as toavoid general 
recognition, I have made wy province: to relate the 
story iself, since, in the torm 1 now present itto my 
;ead:rs, itcan give pain tv po oue, 1 consider my 
privilege. 
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SOOO SOc 


THE SCHOOLS. 
The vacation bas commenced, an:} teacher and pu- 
pil, freed from the labor of the schoolroom, are in- 
dulging in illimitable clover. The examinations 


' showed the customary proficiency—the biight few 


and the dull many— produced under tke Procrustean 
system of cutting off those that were going ahead too 
fast, and stretching out those that threatened to fall 
behind the standard. The credits judiciously reck 
oned made the percentage all right, and the speeches 
of the several committees embraced the same old 
cowpliments that have been paid since the Boston 
school system pretended to be the best in the world, 
as perhapsitis. Perfect as it is, however, the system, 
we conceive, has not reached the ultimate of pertec- 
tion, any more than any other human system, and 
there is much to be learned, though there has been 
little improvement of late, teachers seeming to think 
that nothing more is to be done than to set the ma- 
chine going, and keep up its impetus to the end, and 
then, patted on the back by patronizing committee- 
men, to retire to a six-weeks’ rest, contident that the 
acme of instruction has been attained, and that the 
anser has reached the highest altitude. 

With their cusfom of checks and credits, which are 
counted in order to fix the status ofa scholar in the 
school, how can atrue estimate of a school be form- 
ed? Dullness in a pupil is counted good behaviour, 
and credits give him a better place than vivacious in- 
tellect, that is forever in trouble. The average must 
be kept up, and deportment leads, as it did in Mr. 
Turveydrop’s school, to the triumph of heels over 
heads. In this way the Procrustean system can be 
carried out, and those who might, if left to their own 
gravitation, shoot ahead of their class, are held back, 
so that all can come out of the mill together. 

This is that which'gives the private an advantage 
over the public schools—tor it is a great advantage. 
In those schools the scholarly proficiency of a boy is 
regar ted, and as he leads, his class he is put forward, 
regardless of laggards or dullards. He gravitates to 
the place for which he is fitted; -his ambition is ex- 
cited, because there is something to struggle for, 
which he can gain; and instruction is made to re- 
semble the telescope, that, by pulling out, reveals a 
broader disc, and comprehends as much more as it is 
increased. We think this plan should be practised 
more, nor leave graduation tu be a contingent of the 
future. When a boy is fitted for it, graduate him, 
and not leave bim to struggle through montbs of un- 
profitable plodding, with all his energies longing for 
his flight. . 

To effect this, we would abjure the show, year by 
year, and the adulation of teacher and scholar in the 
annual examination, with the customary presents on 
the one hand, and the affected tenderness on the oth- 
er—especially affected if the rattan has been busy 
during the year. 1t does not help a boy any to be 
shown off for the credit of the teacher, any more than 
stuffing a church warden benetited the poor any, in 
the estimation of Jesse Rural. The show-boy is for- 
gotten, upless he turns up in gray-haired respecta- 
bility, as be is likely to, and it is bragged of him that 
he was a “ medal scbclar.” The poor wretch, how- 
ever, be he never so bright, rarely comes to the sur- 
face after he perforn's bis part before the people and 
makes his bow. We speak, of course, of those hun- 
dreds of them—who are caged for months after they 
are ready to fly. Let them go, we say, and find their 
places of usefulness when they are fitted*nor have to 
wait for the official launch from the shore that shall 
set them afloat by authority. 

It may be said that pupils thus dismissed could not 
enter at the High Schools or Colleges, because they 
might leave grammar schools athaliterm. We con- 





fess we do not see it tius, nur any reason why a pupil 
may not gravitate directly to hisor her place ina 
class for which either of them is fitted. A little red- 
tape may be disturbed, as it was in the Circumlocu- 
tion Office, where such consternation was caused by 
the person’s “‘ wanting to know, you know.” Put them 
in, we shonld say, when they come, and let them 
struggle to the front, like the buyers of premium 
tickets, and win the goal first, if they may by force of 
mind, 

The system we have is well enough for a system, 
but we are innovators enongh to wish to see a little 
less system and more progress. There is no injustice 
in what we propose. We would put no one back, 
but as many forward as are fit to go, without regard 
to those lett behind, who might be incited to healthy 
emulation by the success of those who have out- 
stripped them. We believe the time is coming when 
this truth will be seen, and room for progress even 


be allowed in school systems. 
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REMOVAL OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 

People smiled the other day to read in the tele- 
graphic report of Congressional doings that General 
John A. Logan would, the next day, «ffer a resolu- 
tion to remove the capital from: Washington to some- 
where nearer the geographical centre of the country! 
This was, accordingly, duly offered, and rejected as 
it should be. General Logan is a man largely gifted 
with se}f-esteem, a genuine specimen of the fuss and 
feathers sort. He was distinguished somewhat in 
the war, and at Vicksburg made an bonorable record, 
taking active part in that memorable siege. Since he 
has tallen back into the mere civilian, he is no more 
than an oruinary citizen, the military glory paling 
out in the higher light of civil supremacy. His po- 
sition on the Impeachment Committee was not at 
all suited to his am bition—there was no great history 
in it. He must do something to place himself betore 
the people prvuinently, and hence this new proposi- 
tion, with which to tickle the public ear. 

We think the proposed measure deserved the fate 
it met with at the hands ot Congress, though otbers 
besides Logan himself voted for it. It should receive 
the contempt vf the entire people, as a distracting 
question, uncalled-for and inoppertune. The geo- 
graphical reason for submitting it, embraced another 
—that disloyalty prevailed there to such an extent 
the archives were not sate, and the removal, there- 
fore, was a matter of security for the public property. 
We questicn if the loyal men of the East will thank 
General Logan for his effurt. . 

The argument of danger is one of the unhealthy 
maggots that are engendered in small minds, and do 
not extend beyond their birthplace. The people 
know better, and are willing to take the risk. They 
do not wish the capital removed, as was seen by the 
vote. The reason for submitting the proposition is 
really to feed a sectional feeling at the West that 
might, if carried to its ultimate, be as disastrous to 
our Union as was the hostility of the South. We 
need no reminders of sectional differences at this 
time, when harmony between all the sections is called 
for, and concessions that shall make geographical 
differences forgutten. Therefore we do not think 
General Logan bas done a very wise or a very loyal 
thing in proposing the removal of the capital. 

When all shall have become loyal in a reconstruc® 
ed Union, then the assumed danger will be overcome, 
and the geographical inconveniency forgotten, or re- 
membered only as being attended with fat mileage 
dues, which compensate for distance. A removal like 
this would involve too much of a sum to be paid pa-. 
tiently, and would be attended with disturbed results 
that had better not be risked. We repeat, therefore, 
that we are glad General Logan was met so summarily 
and answered so emphatically, and it will undoubt- 
edly prove a quietus, for a long time, of the spirit of 
quasi disunion that is finding vuice in another direc- 
tion than South. 





PROVERBS. 

Refuse not to be informed; good counsel breaks no 
man’s head. 

To do nothing amiss is the best way of being re- 
venged of our enensies. 

There is nothing more generally desired than liber- 
ty, and scarce anything wore universally. 

The greatest part of mankind employ their first 
years to make their last miserable. 

Stand in awe of yourself, if you would not be 
ashamed before others. 

He is the richest man who desires no superfiuity, 
and wants for no necessary. 

Great men are like wolves; we must not strike at 
them unless we are sure of our blow, for if we miss, 


.they will be sure to tear us in pieces. 


There are very few who know how to be idle and 
innocent. 

The pleasure of the body is commonly the pvison 
of the mind. 

Use study for delight, ornament and ability; and 
labor, if not for food, for physic. 

True devotion is the source of repose; it supports 
us in life, and sweetens death. 

As yesterday cannot be recalled, to-morrow cannot 
be assured; this day is only ours, which, if lost, is 
lost forever. 

Ignorance makes most men go into a party, and 
shame keeps them from getting out of it. 

Many, who carry the liberty of the people highest, 
serve them as they do trouts—tickle them till they 
catch them. 





Fashion and Gossip. 





Panis Fasutons.—A Paris correspondent gives 
the following aescription ot toilets uf noted persons. 
He writes: 

At the Paris races the Princess Metternich wore & 
tight salmon yocult, covered with Valerciennes. A 
lady seated in her carriage wore the new style of 
bonnet now fairly started. It is only a fanchon, but 
put on so that the part over the chignon stands up 
and, being trimmed with lace, looks something likea 
huge cock’s comb. Some, instead of lace, wear a 
high curling ostrich feather, white or maize. Anoth- 
er costume ag described by a correspondent, consisted 
of a light taffeta called “ thousand stripes,” which is 
@ light gray, with alternate streaks of different 
shades. The over skirt looped a/a Watteau, a short 
but wide sash cf the same material behind, with two 
rosettes —one on the waist, the other lower down. A 
tichu of the same fringed with gray and a sprinkling 
of the colors in the streaks, a fanchon trimmed with 
honeysuckle, and a Suzerain parasol—that is, gray, 
lined with apple green. A more elegant one was 
fresh grass green silk, having seven ‘small tlounces 
round the bottom, a white lace fichu of Alencon with 
ends behind, straw fanchon with fresh green-corn 
ears aud pink May blossom. White Alencon para- 
sol over pink. Green fan with a pastoral painted in 
Louis XV. style. A third was white toulard with 
violets few and far between of two shades and like 
miniatyre paintings; a tichu with ruche of the same, 
a large rosette on the waist of violet ribbon, two 
shades and a white crape bemnet with violet diadem, 
a violet tulle voilette and white parasol worked with 
violets. White silk fan with violet bouquet in the 
centre. 

A MAN WoMAN — Paris bas produced & modern 
Sardanapalus in the person of Count R . He 
has an income of s»me 200000 francs per annum. 
and dresses like a lady. Not content with appearing 
in his dashing carriage in this costume at the races 
in the Bois, he has just given a ball, the guests hing 
ladies only, and numbering some 8f the most distin- 
guished names of the old French aristocracy. Fully 
ever attracts folly. The count received the invited 
in a rose-colored satin dress, trimmed with the rich- 
est lace, and ornamented with bouquets of tlowers 
He is always veiled to hide his mustache- as he de- 
sires not to part with it. 





A Domestic TRAGEDY.—Tbe Havana corre- 
spondent of the New York Times tells a strange story 
of a wealthy Englishman named Margate, who re- 
cently committed suicide in that city. Several years 
ago he married a beautiful Irish chambermaid in a 
New York hotel. She became very extravagant and 
he took her tu Charleston, S. U., from whence, after 
a few months she eloped with a noted gambler from 
New York. A little more than a year thereafter, 
hearing that his wife was deserted by her lover and 
had returned to New York, Margate followed her 
with the hope of inducing her to change her mode of 
life. His search was useless, however. In then ean 
time he learned that the destroyer of his peace bad 
gone to California. He in-mediately followed bim, 
overtook him in Omaha, and met and shot him dead. 
He then recommenced the search for his wife and 
learned several years thereafter that she bad become 
the mistress of a wealthy Cuban in Havana. Not yet 
despairing of winning ber back, he went to Havana 
only tolearn of her death ina charity hospital. In 
his insanity he shot himself through the head. The 
Same correspondent informs us of the assassination 
of Tayne Portagas, the celebrated cigar manufactur- 
er, in the Viselta Abaj» country. The stories in cir- 
culation regarding the cause of his murder are very 
e ntiicting, but the one which appears to receive the 
most credence is that he had seduced the daughter of 
a sunali farmer whom he was assisting. 


A SUDDEN WEDDING.—The following bit of gos- 
sip is going the rounds: One day last week a distin- 
guished foreign baron while travelling incog. through 
Indiana, met a beautiful and accomplisbed lady, a 
member of one of the first families of the South, and 
the twain became so enamored of each other that on 
the tollowing day they were made one, in the presence 
of the father and reveral friends of the bride. We hope 
forthe bride’s sake that ber husband will not prove 
to be some distinguished rascal, with several wives 
already living. We don’t believe in foreign nuble- 
men and their fancies. Better take an honest Amer- 
ican, even if he has only the title of ‘ Esquire ” than 
wandering barons. 

HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—Arsenic for the 
complexion killed a young woman in New Jersey 
the other day.— Forty-tive brides at Niagara last 
Friday.—A large monogram adorns every window 
of a Newport villa ——Fashion plates are to be ex- 
em pt of tariff. Can the women ask the suffrage at- 
ter that?——Two millions of dollars were represent- 
ed in the crinoline that recently occupied a chair on 
the piazza of a Saratoga hotel——T wo young women 
have been brought before an English police court 
and tined for endeavoring to settle by a prize tight 
before a great crowd whose sweetheart a certain 
young man should be ——The very latest color in 
Paris is a delicate shade of salmon verging towards 
pink.—A young woman in France thought fo in- 
crease her property by drowning ber little sister in 
awell. The little girl was rescued, and the larger 
one Will have ten years of prison lite tor repeutance. 





FROM THE OAK TO THE OLIVE. A Plain Recon 
of a Pleasant Journey. By Julia Ward Howe, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard, 


Mrs. Howe’s “record,” as she terms it. is an ex- 
ceedingly entertaining end instructive book, written 
in the smart and energetic style which distinguishes 
her writings, with a poetical as well as practical ap- 
preciation of what she rees, and seeing everything 
as only a woman may. She travels trom Liverpool 
across the continent to Greece, and by the way 
gathers in multitudes of pleasant facts that elicit 
continually her own active fancy, and theretore the 
record is piquant and racy, and just the thing for 
these who cannot travel, but who love to read al] 
that travellers bring to tlem. There is no dead 
wood in it, but it is characterized throughout its 
whole three hundred pages with well digested and 
interesting matter, with not a tedious line in all of it. 
HFLPING-HAND SERIFS, The Cruise of the Dush- 


away; or Katie Pntnam’s Voyage. By May Man- 
nering. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This is a very interesting story of a voyage to San 
Francisco, made by a little girl, whose experiences 
were very wonderful, including a visit from Neptune, 
who always waits on new-comers into his dominion, 
The Helping-Hand Series we have before commend- 
ed. Its promise was excellent, that each number 
verifies, and the young folks are delighted with its 
healthy and vigorous style. 

FARM TALK: A Series of Articles in the Coll-qnial 

Style, illustrating Various Common Farm T pics 


By Geo. E. Brackett, Belfast, Me. Bustun: Lee & 
Shepard. 


We do not care how many “ farmers’ books” are 
published, care being had to make them practical. 
The present conveys, in a very familiar and simple 
way, wany very wholesome truths, which the farmer, 
if he have time to read, n ay profit by. Its sugges- 
tions are calculated to do good, and puint alone to 
practicable resuits. 


ON NURSES AND NURSING; With Especial Refer- 
enee tothe Management of Sick Women. By Dr, 
H. R. Storer. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This torms one of a series of ** Tracts for the Peo- 
ple,” that Lee & Shepard are publishing, touching 
upon subjects that enter into everyday life. The 
treatment of the sick e pecially deserves attention; 
for though we are in small dangercf the Betsy Prigys 
and Sary Gamps, our nurses do not know so much 
that they cannot know more. Therefore this book 
may do great gocd. Dr. Storer has shown great 
care in preparing it. 

Dotry TIMPLE STORIES. Dotty Dimple at Home. 


By Sophie Mas, author of “ Little Prudy Stories.” 

Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This is another of those charming chiki stories that 
have, in illustrating the character of ** Little Prudy,” 
created an almost exclusive place in juvenile liter- 
ature for the author. Little * Dotty” is a delightful 
creation, an em bediment of the mischief that can’t 
help it, and acts itself, as the boy said his whistle 
whistled itself. She is not of the super angelic ty; e, 
but a human, loving little creature, full of imperfec- 
tions and full of hopetulness. 

THE HitstokY OF A MOUTHFUL OF BREAD: and 
its Effect cn te Organization of Men and A: imals. 
By Jean Mace. Translated trom the Eighth 
French Edition by Mre. Alfred Gatty., First Aner 
ican Euition reprivted trom the above, caretully 
revised an? com: ared with the Seventeenth French 
Edition. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The book comprises a series of letters to a child, 
written in a familiar way, descriptive of food and its 
uses for growth and development on man aml mat- 
ter, comprehending in its scope all that which is 
essential to the production and application of food 
for its proper purposes. The quaint title reveals 
a humor that is often met with in the illustrations, 
and the series of letters form the most entertaining 
and instructive lessons conceivable upon an abstruse 
subject, presented in so simple a form that the 
youngest can understand them. The translation is 
excellent, and the book cne of the most beneficial 
that could be placed in the hands of a child. For 
sale by A. Williams & Co. ‘ 

THE SERVANTS OF THE STOMACH. By Jean Mace, 
author of “The History of a Mouthtul of Bread,” 

“Home Fairv Tales,” ete., etc. Reprinted from 


the London Translation, Revised aud Corrected. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Like the “ History of a Moutbful of Bread,” the 
present volume telates to the phytical growth of 
Tuan; but this is especially devoted to bis anatomical 
formation and growth, sordelicately descriptive and 
so clearly presented that it commends itself to the 
reader #8 a fitting text book of the sei: nce of physiel- 
ogy. All matters pertaining to the formation of man, 
and the various powers allotted to bis organism, are 
succinctly aid practically given, but yet the whole is 
dove with that beautiful simplicity which renders 
the subject plain to the youngest minds. The treat- 
ment of electricity, as a motive of growth and a 
power, is admirable. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 





NEW Mvusic.—Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 
Washington street, have just published the tollowing 
new music: ** The Sunbeam Schottische;” “ Dream 
of the Ball,” a song; “U.S. Grant is the Man,” a 
song; ‘‘ Keep the Ball a rolling, or Grant in the 
Chair,”” asong; ‘* The Widow in the Cottage by the 
Seaside,” a song; ‘The Golden Wedding Waliz,” 
aud the * Roses Grand Waltz.” 





BsLiou’s MAGAZINE.—The Joly number of this 
deservedly popular magazine has been received. 
With this number the Twenty-Eizbth Volume com- 
mences, The volume just cl sed is one of the great- 
est inte rest—tbe most interesting ever published. 
Address Elliott. Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress street, 
Busion, Mass.—Grecuvidle Journal, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE EVENING CHURCH BEI 


BY ISABELLA MILLER Picort 


Toll! toll! sweetly toll! 
Kells of sacred chime ; 

King thy peals to every soul, 
In the golden veaper time! 


Toll! toll! grandly toll! 
bella that speak of heaven, 
Let thy blessed anthems roll 
On each floating breeze of even! 


Let thy music swect, 
Clashing clear gpd loud, 

Guide the naan, erring feet 
From each sinful throng and crowd 


Where sweet prayer ts heard, 
Blent with sacred songs, 

And God's kindly spoken word 
Heals our hearts and soothes our w 


Toll! toll! loudly toll! 
Glorious pealing bells, 

Let thy silvery chimings roll 
Throughout eve's bright golden del! 


Yeal! peal! bells of praise, 
Sinners gathering; 
Ring aloud thy heaven- taught lays, 
Sweeter, clearer, wilder ring! 
<< . a ®. 


No. 2.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUM) 


(Entered according to Act of Congress in the 
by ELLIotT, THOMKS & TALBOT, in the Clerh 
of the District Court of Massachusetts. ) 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AY Strange Betributi 


BY MRS. RK. B. EDSON, 
AUTHOR OF “THE HEIN OF LINDENWOLD,”” “THE 
SECKET," “ A WOMAN'S EXKOK,” ETC., B1e 





CHAPTER IV. 

HE first faint tints of 
bad just dawned in t 
when Ethel Sanger 
vaguely conscious of af 
ping at her window. F 
tle while she lay think! 
half-conscious way- t) 
wind tossed the cher 
branches against the pa: 
as she became more tho 
awake, she remember 
the cherry tree had beer 
so that the branches sb 
strike the house, Bes! 
tapping was constant, # 
form in round. She 
naturally nervous, but 
thrill of superstitious fear ran through ber ft) 
the sound continued, growing, she tancied, 
more distinct." A faint gray light came thre 


f curtains, but there was no sound or stir ab 
house; all was wraptin profound silence, 
this constant tap, tap. She could endure t! 
tery no longer, and bastily throwing on @ pr 
her clothing, she crept noiselexsly to the win: 
carefully lifted the curtain and looked ou: 





first thing she saw distinctly was a knott. 
which, swung against the window-pane, m 
tapping she had heard. Following the dire: 
the line as well as she was able through the 
tain light, she next discovered a fishing-roc 
swayed slightly with each vibration of the 
cord. Raising the window as nuiselessly as } 
she leaned out, asking in a low tone: 

“Is it you, Dick? 
him?” 

The cord and line were thrown instantly o 
grass, and Dick emerged trom the shadow, ® 
swered in a frightened tone: 

“ They’ve carried him off, Miss Ethel” 

“What! Harry? Who base carried him off 

“ The Brownies,” be replied, lowering hin v« 
glancing over bis shoulder. “I heard ‘em ¥ 
ing in the air, last night, and I knew they 
mischief. I telt it all day—”’ 

“Dick,” she interrupted, excitedly, “: 
sure he has gone? May he not be somewher 
the village?” a sickening fear that be ha 
back to the Atlantic coming over ber. 

* No, he isn’t there,” he answered, divin 
meaning by some subtle instinct. ‘ I've bee: 

But he's there— he, you know,” he said, with 
Vulsive shudder. 


Has anything bapp: 





J “Whom do you mean, Dick?” she a 
{ amazement. 

* O, him, you know. Him with the banda 
y/ and toft voice. O Mise Ethel, you don't kn 
, he hurts me!” he cried, in a volce of 
excitement. 

“ He hasn't dared touch you—” 

“No, no! not that. It’s in here,” be waid, 
his hand on bis forehead. ‘* It's something ! 
and I can’t help it. lee it acoming all day 
you know I told you—but I coukin’t keep 1 
come crush, crush, right through here,” utt 
sudden sharp wail, with bis band still to bi 

Another window was opened, and Edith a 
a calm tone: 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE EVENING CHURCH BELLS. 


BY ISABELLA MILLER PIGOTT. 








Toll! toll! sweetly toll! 
Bells of sacred chime; 

Ring thy peals to every soul, 
In the golden vesper time! 


Toll! toll! grandly toll! 
Lells that speak of heaven, 
Let thy blessed anthems roll 
On each floating breeze of even! 





Let thy music swect, 
Clashing clear ¥ loud, 

Guide the wandering, erring feet 
From each sinful throng and crowd. 


Where sweet prayer is heard, 
Blent with sacred songs, 
And God's kindly spoken word 
Heals our hearts and soothes our wrongs. 


Toll! toll! loudly toll! 
Glorious pealing bells, 

Let thy silvery chimings roll 
Throughout eve's bright golden dells! 


Peal! peal! bells of praise, 
Sinners gathering; 
Ring aloud thy heaven-taught lays, 
Sweeter, clearer, wilder ring! 
SORE 
No. 2.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
A Strange Actribution. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON, 





SECRET,” ** A WOMAN'S ERROR,"* ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER IV. 
HE first faint tints of saffron 


had just dawned in the east 
ping at her window. For a lit- 
half-conscious way-—that the 
branches against the pane. But 


as she became more thoroughly 
awake, she remembered that 


tapping was constant, and uni. 





cord. Raising the window as nviselessly as possible, 
she leaned out, asking in a low tone: 


him?” 
grass, and Dick emerged trom the shadow, and an- 
swered in a frightened tone: 


“ They’ve carried him off, Miss Ethel.” 
“What! Harry? Who has carried him off?” 


mischief. I telt it all day—” 


back to the Atlantic coming over her. 
Meaning by some subtle instinct. ‘I’ve been there. 
Vulsive shudder. 


amazement. 


excitement, 
“ He hasn’t dared touch you—” 


(Entered according'to Act of Congressin the year 1868, 
bv ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, in the Clerk's Office 


AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF LINDENWOLD," “THE DOUBLE 


when Ethel Sanger bcame 
vaguely conscious of a faint tap- 


tle while she lay thinking—in a 


wind tossed the cherry tree 


the cherry tree had been pruned 
so that the branches should not 
strike the house. Besides, the 


form in sound. She was not 
naturally nervous, but @ little 
thrill of superstitious fear ran through ber frame as 
the sound continued, growing, she fancied, more and 
more distinct.” A faint gray light came through the 
curtains, but there was no sound or stir about the 
house; all was wrapt in profound silence, all save 


tery no longer, and hastily throwing on a portion of 


this constant tap, tap. She could endure the mys- 
her clothing, she crept noiselessly to the window and 
carefully lifted the curtain and looked out. The 
first thing she saw distinctly was a knotted line, 
tapping she had heard. Following the direction of 
the line as well as sbe was able through the uncer- 
tain light, she next discovered a fishing-rod which 


which, swung against the window-pane, made the 


swayed slightly with each vibration of the knotted 


“Is it you, Dick? Has anything happened to 


The cord and line were thrown instantly upon the 


“The Brownies,” he replied, lowering his voice, and 
glancing over his shoulder. ‘I heard ’em whisper- 
ing in the air, last night, and I knew they meant 


“Dick,” she interrupted, excitedly, “‘are you 
sure he has gone? May he not be somewhere about 
the village?” a sickening fear that he had gone 

“ No, he isn’t there,’ he answered, divining her 
But he’s there— he, you know,” he said, with a con- 

“Whom do you mean, Dick?” she asked, in 

“O, him, you know. Him with the handsome face 


and soft voice. O Miss Ethel, you don’t know how 
he hurts me!” he cried, in a voice of painful 


SHE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


‘* Why are you here at this hour, Dick? You will 
disturb father.” 

“O Edith,” Ethel interposed, “ Harry has gone—no 
one knows where! Gone out into the cold, strange 
world, with a father's malison resting upon him. O 
Edith, it is dreadful!” . 

Edith closed her window without a werd, and 
through the thin partition that separated their 
rooms Ethel heard the rustle of her garments as she 
paced silently up and down, up and down, without 
once pausing, or making any sound save the sott trail 
of her dress on the floor. 

By-and-by there were voices below, and presently 
the dcors were thrown open, and a moment after 
Deacon Sanger came out and stood in the yard. 
Then Edith’s door was opened, and she came out 
with a firm step and went down the Stairs, and out 
into the yard, and stood beside her father. 

‘“‘ Harry has gone away, father,” she said, quietly. 
“I thought you had better hear it at heme, than 
from strangers.” 

‘*Gone—away!” he gasped, a sort of gray pallor 
settling over the stern, spare visage. ‘* Well, it is 
nothing to me,” be added, recovering himself with a 
powerful effort, ‘ he has chosen his own way, and if 
it brings his soul down to perdition, so be it. I can- 
not resist the divine decrees ;” and the old grim look 
of stern endurance came back to his face. 

Ethel, coming down the stairs met her mother in 
the hall. There was no ueed of telling her; she saw 
at once, by the dumb pain in ber eyes, that she had 
beard all that Edith bad said. She turned to go back 
to the kitchen, yet Ethel noticed that she reeled in 

her walk, and her strong frame qnivered like a reed. 
She went silently tu ber side, and slipping her arm 
around her waist, whirpered, * Lean on me, mother, 
lean vn me.” 

She smiled a wan, pitiful smile, leant a moment on 
the slight furm at her side, and then straightening 
berself up with a mighty cfturt of her indumwitable 
will, said: : 

“There, it is over—the struggle between the flesh 
and the spirit. lam glad that your father did not 
witness wy weakuess;” and set herself resolutely 
about ber household cares. 

The morning passed as every other morning for the 
last fifteen years had passed. There was the rame 
caretul attention to detail in the morning meal, the 
same scber routine of worship. Whatever was in 
the hearts of the different members of the k hold, 


For this same reason, Ethel had been from the first 
kindly disposed toward Sinclair. She could not for- 
get that evening, and his gentleness and delicacy, as 
well as the promptness and good judgment he had 
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Sinclair’s presence. And then the curious and un- 
accountable aversion which Dick manifested wlen- 
ever he came into his presence, perplexed her stil 
more. It ix true be no longer went into convalsions 


manifested. Besides, there was av undercurrent of | a8 on their first meeting, but the effect was still very 


attraction which affected her, independent cf her 
will. Something about this man drew her, and had 
from that first moment their hands had touched. It 
was not his handsome face, or grand physique, per- 
tect as they beth were, but something invisible and 
inexplaipable, even to herself. She wondered if he 
affected Edith in like manner, but she was unusually 
cool aud reticent in regard to him, and she couldn't 
approach her with the question. 

Jane Porter was a widow cf an uncertain age, who 
had taken sup mer bearders in Seneca ever since the 
decease of her beluved Isaac, some ten years before. 
That the mantle of said Isxac had as yet fallen on no 
other man’s shoulders, was not so much the fault as 
the misfortune of his amiable * relict.” For, though 
she was, a8 she expressed it, ** wedded to the memory 
of the departed,’ there were few who did not laugh 
at her attempts to replace that ‘‘ memory,” with a 
tangible reality. Summer after suromer came and 


marked, and totally inexplicable. Sinclair bimeseif 
could not help observing it, and was as much at a 
loss to account for it as any one. Heat first exerted 
bimse!f to overcome this feeling iu the boy, but all 
his advances and kindly efforts at friendship were 
such an evident source of distress to the lad, that he 
abandoned them, and the matter was set down as 
** one of Dick’s eccentricities.” Echel tried to acqui- 
esce in the general verdict, but there was something 
in her own experience that convinced her there 
was something about Sinclair-— some mesmeric power, 
she fancied—that upon certain organizations exerted 
a peculiar influence. If, however, Dr. Reeves held a 
somewhat different opinion, no one knew, for though 
always keenly observant, he was very reticent and 
guarded in giving an opinion. The two gentlemen 
often met at Deacon Sanger’s, but not always with 
mutual pleasure; and yet is needed a fine discern- 
ment to perceive their antagonism, it was 80 care- 


went, and still nobody volunteered to fiil the shoes of | fuliy guarded. A vague suspicion on the part of Dr. 


the defunct Isaac. Everyspring her bopes budded 
with the lilacs, and died with the sunflowers that 
blossomed in her garden. But ber hopes were peren- 
nial, and only died down at the top, to spring up 
again with fresh luxuriance. She was, besides, a 
very goud woman, and had faith according to her 
works, and so, though she failed again and again, 
she never despaired. 

Now, Mrs. Jane Porter admired a fine-looking man 
as much as any other woman, and though she might 
not have been as exacting upon the sul ject as some, 
still she felt rather elated when Earl Sinclair, with 
his ‘air, fresh face and bewildering eyes, and deep, 
mellow voice, joined her “ little family,” as she al- 
ways called her boarders. It required a great deal 
of grace to keep down a little thrill of pride as she 
walked into the church poreh the first Sabbath, with 
this fine-looking man at her side. And later, sitting 
beside him in the great, square-backed wing pew, 
and holding the psalm-book with him, she found it 
impossible to repress a feeling of delight and exulta- 
tion, though she struggled to subdue the feeling by 
repeating to herself the five points of Calvinism, and 
the thirty-nine articles, as more calculated to the at- 





there was in their words or manner nothing but the 
usual calm, quiet peacetulnesrs. A stranger would 
not have guessed a life, a fresh, young, generous 
lite, had suddenly dropped out of that little circle, 
aud lett no mere ripple on the surface. Butt the San- 
gers were uot surface people, and it was no easy 
watter to tell when they were moved. And so when 
the story spread that Harry Sanger had left Seneca, 
together with the various rumors and reports of the 
cause thereot, public sentiment was very strongly in 
favor of Harry, tur they looked in vain for any sign 
or word of sorrow trom the family. Even Ethel, for 
ouce, shared the family reserve. To her the sorrow 
had # peculiar sacredness, and she shrank trom any 
familiar mention of it as in sume way a sort of prota- 
hation.- She even went so far as to reprove Dick, 
when be declared that he “didn’t believe he could 
tool Him with his long prayers about the heathen.” 

* You mustn’t think such dreadful thoughts, 
Dick,” she said. ‘* 1 know your devotion to Harry, 
but I know, too, that father suffers, and if he docs 
seem harsh and stern it is trom a sense of duty, and 
from an earnest desire to do what he thinks is Gud’s 
will.” 

But though she defended her father to Dick, her 
own heart was continually accusing him of willful- 
ness and injustice. She tried to stifle the accusing 
spirit, but it would be heard. She could not prevent 
the thought that it was more the Sanger will, than 
any principle of right or duty. Not but what he 
honestly believed it to be both; he Lad su confounded 
his will with his duty, that he was as ready to crucify 
natural feeling to one as to the other. But she kept 
all these thoughts and speculations to herself, half 
fearing that they were in some way sinful, for what 
right had she, in her natural and unregenerate state, 
to judge one of the elect? She only wished she 
could accept all these things as unquestionably as her 
mother and Edith did. And yet, after all, there was 
a satisfaction in ber doubts, for they lightened the 
burden of Harry’s ofierces, and nothing could be 
wholly paintul that tended in apy way to exonerate 


him. , 

The “ Sanger affair ” saat; freely discussed at 
the Atlantic, and Ear) Sinclair, v ho bad taken board 
for the summer at that establishment, suddenly 
withdrew the engagement and went down to the 
Widow Porter’s to board, without assigning any rea- 
son for the change. This, in turn, elicited comment; 
some surmising he had fallen in love with the fair 
widow, and others that, being of a devotional turn— 
as his strict attendance at church evidenced—he found 
it more agreeable to his feelings to board in a private 
family, whose head was one of the leading sisters in 





the church. But though no one knew the motive | 
which had actuated him in the change, he got credit | 


phere of the sanctuary than the tumultuous 
emotions that stirred her susceptible bosom. 

I hope no one will condemn Mrs. Porter for this 
little overflow of feeling unti] they are quite sure 
that their own thoughts never wander in forbidden 
ways, despite their will, that no thought they fain 
would banish intrudes upon that sacred hour. 

I think it was a sort of natural gallantry which 
some—not many—men possess, that led Earl Sin- 
clair to the performance of numberless little atten- 
tions, which, as she was not accustomed to such at- 
tentions from gentlemen, awoke all the slunibering 
hopes that had undergone so many painful fluctua- 
tions. 1do not think he had any thought of inspir- 
ing a tender sentiment in the bosom of bis landlady ; 
I wish to acquit him of that device, whatever else I 
may bring against him. Indeed, he was too deeply 
interested in his own plans, to give thought to the 
construction Mrs. Porter might put on his little in- 
voluntary attentions, which were, aiter all, perfectly 
meaningless to any but an earnest ‘seeker after 
signs.” And yet I want to assure the reader that 
Mrs. Jane Porter was a pure-hearted, Christian wo- 
man. A woman whose heart ever responded to the 
cry of the suffering, aud who was charitable and for- 
giving in disposition, and gentie and hopeful for the 
erring beyond the majority of her sisters in the Sen- 
ecachurch. Perhaps this very gentleness and ten- 
derness of beart induced this chronic desire for a 
husband. But I don’t know as it is any worre for a 
woman to want to get warried than tur a man. [| 
don’t suppose it is a crime in either case; if itis, lam 
atraid there are an incalculable number of criminals! 
But custom has made it a reproach for a woman to 
admit (much more to make advances) that she cares 
for marriage. This is, exclusively, a ‘* man’s right,”’ 
aud no one, I believe, has as yet tried to wrest it 
from him. On the contrary, a woman who is sus- 
pected of a desire to be married, is a legitimate sub- 


ject for ridicule, among her own, as well as the op- 


posite sex. It is 9 very good arrangement, perhaps— 
at least, for those who are chosen—what sball we say 
for those who wait for one that never comes? At all 
events 1 do not propose advocating a revolution in 
the present order of things, but merely throw out 
these thoughts to temper the reader’s judgment of 
Mrs. Porter. 

Dr. Reeves had been one of Mrs. Porter’s boarders 
ever since his advent in Seneca, now nearly five 


years, and in his cwn opinion—and I have great re- | 


spect for it—she was, with this ‘* weakness,” popu- 
larly speaking, excepted, a very suyerior woman, 


bility, go further and fare worse. 

From the first, there had been a sort of quiet an- 
tagonism between Dr. Reeves and Mr. Sinclair. 
And yet neither Mrs. Porter nur any of the boarders 


for goodness and virtue by it from the great body of suspected it. The two gentlemen were always scru- | cal causes,” he said, presently, ‘‘and are weak irum 
the Seneca people, particularly the religious portion, | pulously polite, conversed pleasantly upon familiar exhaustier, rather than disease.” 


Reeves entered Ethel's mind, but Edith’s studied 
coldness and unusual reserve towar.: Sinclair seemed 
to forvid all ground tor such a feeling; besides, the 
sentiment was not in accordance with the character 
of the man. 

Since the departure of Harry, Edith had grown more 
ecoul and reticent thanever. And yet she never men- 
tioned him, even to Ethel, and if Ethel spoke of him 
in terms of tenderness and longing, she rebuked her 
gravely as showing disrespect to their father’s judg- 
ment. And yet a change had come over E:lith San- 
ger, and peoy le who observed it attributed it to the 

family difficulty. There vas a ftittal color in her 
eyes that did not use to be there. But she was still 
as elegant, and dignified, and ladylike as ever. 
Whatever there was in her heart, it vas secure'y 
guarded from prying eyes. She was uniformly atts 

ble and polite, yet with a certain air of queeulii.e-s 
that repelled all attempts at familiarity. 





CHAPTER V. 


Dr. CLARENCE REEVES wassitting alone in bis of- 
fice indulging in a perplexing reverie. He was running 
over bis two years’ acquaintance with Edith Sanger, 
and asking himself how much nearer, apparently, he 
was to the goal of his hopes than he was that time 
two years befure. And yet he hal cherished the 
hope so long, and it was so dear, that he could not 
quite give it up, hopeless as it sometimes seemed. 
He felt vexed with himself for caring fur this could, 
proud woman. He knew thatthere were scores of 
warm-hearted, loving, gentle girls, who might be 
won without a tithe of the trouble this haughty girl 
gave him, but then, he only wanted her. He woulin’¢ 
have minded even «a seven years’ service if he could 
have been sure of the result. Sometimes he resolved 
to risk his fate at once, but the fear of shockipg her 
delicate reserve by too precipitate action withheld 
him, and so he waited and hoped, striving to win her 
friendship and esteem, and by-and-by to convert it 
into some warmer sentiment. He was possessed of 
ineffable patience, and his luve was strong and deep 
enough to bear much discouragement. Latterly he 
bad borne much, for he, too, telt the added coldness 
of her manner, and it ha! goaded him to the deter- 
mination of making the desperate experiment of a 
proposal. 

“It cannot be much worse if she mjects me,’ he 
said, sadly, to himself. ‘ And perhaps—it is not im- 
possible—” he paused, a warm glow lighting up his 
grave face, when there came a low rap at the cifice 
door. He opened it to tind a lady in waiting. He 
threw open the door and she entered without a word, 
avd seated herself quietly and deliberately. 

She was tall and slight, and seemed laboring under 
some strong emotion, which she was endeavouring to 
subdue. Presently she spoke withcut raising ber 
veil, only extending her band—ber lett hand, ber 
right «rm was enveloped ina shawl—revealing a 
slender, shapely wrist, with a dull red seam half-way 
across it. 

‘“‘T think I am ill, and I called to have you pre- 
scribe for me,” she said, in a low, sweet voice. 

He took her hand a moment, but the rapid b-ating 
of the pulsc, be knew, was due very much to her 
suppressed excitement. 

‘* You must tell me some of your tymptoms, and I 
must lock at your countenance, if lam ww prescribe 
for you,” he said, quietly. 

She gave a little start, and then sat a moment as 
if in unpleasant thought. Then she put up her 

hand, ber left hand, and drew aside her veil, reveal- 
ing a pale, sorrowful tace, and great violet-blue eyes 
with a look of patient suffering in their troubled 
depths that appealed at once to the kind heart of 





and the men who ridiculed her would, in all proba- | Dr. Reeves. One other thing in her face struck him. 


There ws a dull red seam across her right temple, 
extending diagonally across her forehead, and hiding 
itself in the edge of her bair. 

** You are suffering more from mental than physi- 
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:; “The Golden Wedding Waltz,” 
Grand Waltz.” 









“No, no! not'that. It’s in here,” he said, laying and more particularly, Deacon Sanger. For though | topics, and were, apparently, upon the best of terms. 
his hand on his forehead. ‘ It’s sometbing in here, no a)lusion bad ever been made by either to that first | I think there was but one person in Seneca who saw 


* I know it,” she interrupted, hastily, “but can- 
| 
and I can’t help it. 1 see it acoming all day—don’t night of their meeting, yet it was somehow a sort of | this. Ethel Sanger, with her fine, sensitive organ- | 


not you give me something for that?” 
** You need quietness and rest more than medicine.” 
‘* 1 will do anything you say, if only I could asleep!” 





GAZINE.—The July number of this 
lar magazine has been received. 
‘tthe Twenty-Eizbth Volume com- 
lume just clesed is one of the great- 

Most interesting ever published. 
Yhomes & Talbot, 63 Congress street, 
‘reenville Journal, 


you know I told you—but I couldn’t keep it off, it: bond that united them. And though the deacon | iam, Jelt, rather than saw it, perhaps, after all. * 

come crush, crush, right through here,” uttering a would not have admitted it to himself, he was, never- There was no word of disagreement, yet she felt the “De sou not slenp well? 

sudden sharp wail, with bis hand still to bis head. | theless, secretly grateful to the man who had, per- | jar. It puzzled her sorely to account for it, the more * Only when— she paused, the seam on her fore- 
Another window was opened, and Edith asked, in haps.saved the life of his son ; though, with strange in- | as she was herself conscious of a strange feeling— | head growing a swift, flery red. 























































a calm tone: | consistency,he had himself discarded and cast him off. generally attraction, but sometimes repulsion—in “You are in the habit of taking opiates?” 
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ished. 


here!” she called, 
house at the foot of the orchard, 


as it was told to me.’ 
tion— no leas than a real, 
dwelling-place, as he avers, is under the: 

A little shudder ran over Earl Sinclat- 
smile faded slowly from his lips; but he > 


day. 


4 of an engagement. 





asked, hardly knowing whether to re 
seen some one, or that It was merely the » 
eccentric imagination. 


**No, I didn’t speak to her, but I follow 


“ Where did she go?” 


“She went up and stood under the locur - 
Tt wasn’t so round and | 
there was something across ber forehea. 


er face, then. 


yes were Just the same.” 
« Where did she go then?” 


“She waited till he came out, and the 


I expect she went back to the wat 


“Do you mean that she vanished wh 


“T don’t know. 


came out.” 


clair came out? Do you think he saw he 
I couldn't wait, you a 


All the way boime Ethel pondered over 


story. She had very little faith in it asa 

undoubtedly one of Dick's waking drean 
she could not put it out of her mind. She 
herself casting u quick, furtive glance ove: 
der, at the little belt of codars that skirtec, 


“A penny for your thoughts,” sald 


voice- a voice whose tones stirred strap, 
echoes in her heart. 


“Why, Mr. Sinclair, [never saw or hk 


“T wish 


she exclaimed, starting violently, while a 
son leaped to her forehead. 
I knew the olject of such 
thoughts,” he said, smilingly. 

“Do you? Well, then, you shall, 
pausing at the rust) 


Edith came quietly down the path, « 


breaking through the creamy whitencss o! 


“ How superbly beautiful se is!” Eth 


and then wondered if Mr. Sinclair was: 
opinion, But when she glanced at bim, 
looking at Edith at all, but at berself! 

any one can ever notice me when she Ir 
she said to herself; and yet she was not d 


“Thope neither of you is in a skeptic 


mind, this morning,” she said, looking sh) 
“for L have something bordering on the 

to relate, and of course I expect you ' 
unquestioningly.” 


“Tam ready to accept anything which 


for, Miss Ethel,” Sinclair said, gallantly. 


* But L do not vouch for this; I only ‘* 


Dick has had a nev 
veritable wr: 


“Tt must be the legendary water-nym) 


“What do you mean, Ethel? 


gravely. 
“IT mean simply that Dick says he saw + 
wowan last night, who, be persists in say’ 
the sea. He thought it was you at first; - 
and straight like you, he said, But when 


face, he—”’ 
“ What?” 


“ Well, he says he knew it! He don’t }: 
or when he saw her, but he says he alwa: 
she would come.” ; 

* The lad is getting more and moredem:: 
I wonder you will listen to his vagai 


And Edith spoke almost severely. 
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“T don’t kuow as I ought,? she repli 


* but he begged me to bear this, and [ ce. 
Life is dark 
him at the best, and if a little attention «: 


to refuse the poor fellow. 


thy on my part can brighten it any, I—” 


“ Bat you need not listen to the fanci! 
I think . 
courages bim in his eccentricities, and is | 


tions of his half-crazed brain. 


weak,” 


“T meant it in kindness, Edith,” a litt: 


ber voice. 


“Of course you" did, you 


the mischief.” 


little ten 
thing!” E lith said, touching her hair « 
“It is your very kindness and tendernes: 


“But I can’t help it, dear. I know 


strong like you. 


the world. 
well hear it out. 


1 so wish that I was!” 

“Ido not! I would not bave you any) 
But go on with your story; ¥ 
Where was this tall, pal. > 


** Down by the belt of cedars, when } 


first 
under the locusts.” 
* What became of her?” 


> but she came up to the house, ar 


“She disappeared very mysterioasly— 
believe,” she said, with a little nervous la 


didn’t see ber, did you, Mr. Sinclair?” 
“No, I did not—at least, I don't know « 


answered, in an abstracted manner. 

Although each reparately declared it‘ 
Dick's vagaries,” still a cloud settled 
spirits, and Sinclair soon excused himsnelt 


But be had not told 


truth when he said he bad not seen t 
woman—and yet he was not quite sure. 

the « 
fore, he chanced to glance back at the 
saw, or fancied he saw, the figure of a * 


When he had gained the etreet, 


away in the shadow of the buildings. 
but it gave color to Dick's story, and wal) 
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homeward, be indulged in some rather 
thoughts. There were women in the ¥ 


stories, if told, would not particularly aid 
Bat there wer 


esta with the fair winters 
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ng of Jehovah has followed the 
> said, one day, to his wife. 

, She has brightened our liv 
> must never know, John; 


st as it is,” he said, gravely, 


CHAPTER VI, 


sinclair had been at the far’ 
nner had avoided the 
con Sanger, seeing his evident d 
m from certain duties about th 
‘itherto performed. But 
‘ided all personal contact 
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ot m 
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y, Miss Ethel! I’d do anything for 
always there. I try not to see it, but 

And a shudder convulsed his sligit 


trouble,’ I hope, Dick!” she said 
ire him, he looked so affrighted and 


», and he is there—he is always 
t dark eyes dilating with some un- 


aid, coming up and laying her hand 
you are ill, You are just as nervous 
-ou can be. Iam going to call Doc- 
> you, and I will come down and 


you are your old self again.” 


ways good to poor simple Dick, Miss 
-olding her dress over his hands and 
on them; “ but you can’t help this 
sming. I ’spect it is one of the de- 
» and dreadful, like them, and you 


2e helped,” he said, hopelessly. 


‘ver nothing very dreadful happen 
va mustn’t let such fancies get into 
is over all, and that is enough to 
afraid to trust him for all time, 


be, Dick.” 


ifraid of Him. I know he will 


«, and love him, maybe, just as well 


sat and smart, like other people. 


would make any difterence to him, 
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1e said, softly, “it will make 


You are his child just the same.” 
he said, the look of pain and fear 


‘ace, ** but I don’t know things li 
[ wasn’t sure, before. But th 


raid of—it is something before that 
between,” the far-away look com- 
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‘vould a timid child’s; and by de- 
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‘tage. 
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down at him and saw that he had 
She was so used to his expres- 


‘orstood them perfectly. 
2?” she asked, gently. 


tell you something—something 


n a half-whisper. 
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Her that I thought wculd come, 


»k—as you thought she would?” 
ig his fancy, and balf believing he 


v wits he had. 


nd thinner, a good deal, and not 


see this—tbis person?” Ethel 


ng of awe stealing over her. 


ifraid if I tell you?” he asked. 


‘ning down here?” 
:afraid. ‘Tell me all about it.” 


velt of cedars, there by the path? 
iere—just in the place where he 


/u remember?” 
e Mr. Sinclair was?” 


ight, when ke brought Master 
ought ’twas Miss Edith; she was 


2 her.” 
dith. What time was it?” 


er. I see that when she turned 


. that I knew her, you see.” 
0 was it, then?” 
bout, you know.” 


Lr name? where does she live?” 


.er—in the deep places under the 


there?” 

with a shudder. 

e, once. It’s nice and still down 
tnily. ; 
‘u lived with Mother Tanner, at 


in’t_ remember,” he answered, 
‘* but ske was there.” 
w this woman, Dick?” Ethel 
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asked, hardly knowing whether to believe he had 
seen some one, or that it was merely the fruit of his 
eccentric imagination, 

**No, I didn’t speak to her, but I followed her.” 

« Where did she go?” 

“She went up and stood under the locusts. I saw 
her face, then. It wasn’t so round and pretty, and 
there was something across her forehead; but her 
eyes were just the same.” 

“ Where did she go then?” 

“She waited till he came out, and then she van- 
ished. I expect she went back to the water again.” 

“Do you mean that she vanished when Mr. Sin- 
clair came out? Do you think he saw her?” 

“TI don’t know. I couldnt wait, you see, after he 
came out.” 

All the way bome Ethel pondered over this strange 
story. She had very little faith in it as a fact—it was 
undoubtedly one of Dick’s waking dreams—and yet 
she could not put it out of her mind. She even found 
herself casting a quick, furtive glance over her shoul- 
der, at the little belt of cedars that skirted the path. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” said a laughing 
voice- a voice whose tones stirred strange, mingled 
echoes in her heart. 

“Why, Mr. Sinclair, I never saw or heard you!” 
she exclaimed, starting violently, while a vivid crin - 
son leaped to her forehead. 

“I wish I knew the olject of such absorbing 
thoughts,” he said, smilingly. 

“Do you? Well, then, you shall. Edith, come 
here!” she called, pausing at the rustic summer- 
house at the foot of the orchard. 

Edith came quietly down the path, a faint flush 
breaking through the creamy whiteness of her cheek. 

“ How superbly beautiful se is!” Ethel thought, 
and then wondered if Mr. Sinclair was of the same 
opinion. But when she glanced at him, he was not 
looking at Evlith at all, but at herself! ‘I wonder 
any one can ever notice me when she is present!” 
she said to herself; and yet she was not displeased. 

“T hope neither of you is in a skeptical frame of 
mind, this morning,” she said, looking shyly at them, 
“for IL have something bordering on the marvellous 
to relate, and of course I expect you to accept it 
unquestioningly.” 

“Tam ready to accept anything which you vouch 
for, Miss Ethel,” Sinclair said, gallantly. 

“ Bat | do not vouch for this; I only ‘tell the tale 
as it was told to me.’ Dick has had a new dispensa- 
tion— no less than a real, veritable wraith, whose 
dwelling-place, as he avers, is under the sea.” 

A little shudder ran over Earl Sinclair, and the 
smile faded slowly from his lips; but he said, gayly: 

“Tt must be the legendary water-nymph.” 

“What do you mean, Ethel?” Edith asked, 
gravely. 

“IT mean simply that Dick says he saw a tall, pale 
woman last night, who, be persists in saying, lives in 
thesea. He thought it-was you at first; she was tall 
and straight like you, he said. But when he saw her 
face, he—” 

“ What?” 

‘Well, he says he knew it! He don’t know where 
or when he saw her, but he says he always thought 
she would come.” 

“ The lad is getting more and more demented every 
day. I wonder you will listen to his vagaries, Ethel.” 
And Edith spoke almost severely. 

“T don’t kuow as I ought,” she replied, meekly; 
“but he begged me to hear this, and I couldn’t bear 
torefuse the poor fellow. Life is dark enough to 
him at the best, and if a little attention and sympa- 
thy on my part can brighten it any, I—” 

‘* But you need not listen to the fanciful emana- 
tions of his half-crazed brain. I think it only en- 
courages him in his eccentricities, and is wrong and 
weak.” 

“T meant it in kindness, Edith,” a little tremor in 
her voice. 

“Of course you" did, you little tender-hearted 
thing!” Elith said, touching her hair caressingly. 
“It is your very kindness and tenderness that does 
the mischief.” 

“But I can’t help it, dear. I know I am not 
Strong like you. Iso wish that I was!” 

“TY donot! 1 would not bave you any different for 
the world. But go on with your story; we might as 
well hear it out. Where was this tall, pale woman?” 

“Down by the belt of cedars, when he saw her 
first; but sbe came up to the house, and stood out 
under the locusts.” 

“ What became of her?” 

“She disappeared very mysteriously—vanished, I 
believe,” she said, with a little nervous laugh. ‘ You 
didn’t see ber, did you, Mr. Sinclair?” 

“No, I did not—at least, I don’t know as I did,” he 
answered, in an abstracted manner. ° 

Although each separately declared it ‘‘ only one of 
Dick’s vagaries,” stil} a cloud settled over their 
spirits, and Sinclair soon excused himself on the plea 
ofanengagement. But he had not told the whole 
truth when he said he had not seen this strange 
woman—and yet he was not quite sure. 

When he had gained the street, the evening be- 
fore, he chanced to glance back at the house, and 
saw, or fancied he saw, the figure of a woman glide 
away in the shadow of the buildings. This was all; 
but it gave color to Dick’s story, and walking slowly 
homeward, he indulged in some rather unpleasant 
thoughts. There were women in the worll whose 
stories, if told, would not particularly aid bis inter- 
ests with the fair sisters. But there were none who 
could bring any Jawad claim; there were no bonds— 
he had been free trom those ever sinee— And he 
paused abruptly, with a little shudder. 








1t was, perhaps, a week afterwards, that Ethel was 
pleasantly surprised by seeing Dick coming up the 
path at his old swinging pace, interspersed with oc- 
casional somersaults. She went down as far as the 
orchard to meet him. The shadow was quite gone 
out of his face, and a suppressed excitement was 
visible in look, and tone, and gesture. 

“My good Dick!” Ethel exclaimed, joyfully. 
“You are quite your old self again. What good 
thing has happened to you?” 

“Something better than medicine, Miss Ethel— 
better than Doctor Reeves—better than your nursing 
—O, so much better!” executing another series of 
somersaults. 

* What can it be, Dick?” 

** Suppose you guess,’”’ with a sudden wise look, 

** You have got rid of that ‘ trouble?’ ” 

He shook his head gravely. 

“You have caught something new for your 
museum?” 

** Better than that- O, so much!” be said, with a 
clear, happy laugh. 

‘*E can’t guess; you will have to tell me, Dick.” 

* You wont tell them- up at the house?” 

‘*Not if you desire me not to.” 

*O, but youmustn’t! Hush! Odear!” And, with 
a quick glance over his shoulder, he went up through 
the garden and out into the road. Looking down the 
path, Ethel saw Earl Sinclair. If she had looked a 
moment sooner, she would have seen him stoop and 
pick something from the path and put it hastily in 
his pocket. He had been away for several days, and 
Ethel telt a little thrill of delight at seeing him again. 
She had been vaguely conscious of a feeling of loss-- 
a sense of longliness and discontent siuce he had been 
absent. The days and evenings were longer and 
more monotonous than ever at the farmhouse. A 
sort of brooding silence seemed to have settled over 
them all. Doctor Reeves came no more-she had 
never seen him since that afternoon, when he and 
Edith had ridden over to the post-oftice—and since 
Harry went away they had had but little company. 
People had somekow got the impression that they 
might be thought desirous of discovering their feel- 
ings in the matter if they came as freely as before, 
and so one and another staid away, until the farm- 
house was almost deserted. Perhaps Mr. Sinclair’s 
visits were the more welcome on that account, and 
perhaps the chance assistance he had rendered 
Harry was the unrecognized and invincible bond 
which bound them to him. Each of these causes 
doubtless had something to do with it, but under- 
lyiug it all was the slow, sure working of that re- 
tributive law, which, sooner or later, overtakes every 
transgressor, breaking, like spider’s webs, the petty 
plans and precautions which sought to blind and bar 
its way. 

Earl Sinclair did not fail to observe the joyful light 
breaking over the ingenuous face lifted to his, anda 
thrill of satisfied delight stirred in his heart as he 
held the little pink palms firmly in his clasp. 

‘¢‘ Have you missed me, petite?” he said, looking 
tenderly down into the upraised face. 

‘©O yes!” she said, ingenuously; ‘it has been so 
dull and lonesome. Why, you have no idea how stu- 
pid we have all been without you. Edith has 
been - ” 

“‘ Never mind about Edith—it is not her that I have 
missed—tell me about yourself. Have you thought 
of me tenderly, longingly, as of something lost or 
missed out of your hfe—as something belonging to 
you, and a part cf you—your very life and soul? I 
want to know this, little Ethie. I want to know if 
you feel as I do—drawn, attracted, held by some in- 
visible force.” 

“J will tell you truly, Mr. Sinclair,” she said, 
slowly, lifting her eyes calmly to his, ‘‘ 1 have missed 
you in precisely the manner you have described. 
And more, ever since that first night—the night you 
brought Harry home—I have been conscious of a 
subtle sense of attraction towards you, as you say, as 
if drawn and held by some invincible force. You 
have never seemed like a stranger to me—I cannot 
make you seem so—but rather as one in some way 
intimately connected with me. I do not know just 
bow to account for this feeling, but I think it arises 
from some inherent quality of our natures. I have 
read of these mysterious attractions, and repulsions, 
and—” 

‘¢ This is a case exactly in point,” be interrupted; 
“and poor Dick is the other extreme—repulsion. 
What an astute little theorizer you are, Ethie! You 
will promise not to be angry, or run away, if I tell 
you my theory on the sut ject?” 

“Angry? No indeed! I should be delighted to 
bear it. I hope it will be more satisfactory than 
mine, for I don’t half fancy these abstruse meta- 
physics.” 

““} only hope you will be willing to accept my 
theory,” he said, looking straight in her eyes. ‘It 
is a very pleasant thing to me—the pleasantest that 
ever came into my lite. Itis very simple, and yet I 
hardly dare tell you that | love you, that I want you 
tor mine—mine utterly and entirely, my own little 
wife!” 

“OQ Mr. Sinclair!” she exclaimed, in a pained 
voice, and involuntarily shrinking away from him. 
“I am so sorry you have said that! I never thought 
of such an explanation as this. What can you think 
of we, when I almost asked you tor it?” struggling 
to free herself from his tirm clasp. 

“J can have but one thought of you, darling, and 
that is—I love you. 





I know that I am twice your! 

age, and have nothing to recommend me but t) at. 
-O Ethie, do not shrink from me so!” he suid, as she | 
| drew away trom him with a faint shudcer. 


“Tam soxsorry!” she repeated, the tears coming 
to hereyes. ‘I didn’t think—” 

‘7 know, dear, and the suddenness has shocked 
you. You will feel differently when you get accus- 
tomed to the thought.” 

“LT don’t know. Lwish you had not said it, we 
were getting along so pleasantly before.” 

“ We can go back to the old social intercourse, and 
you may forget this in a measure; and by-and-by, 
after a long while, perhaps, you will feel differently 
about it. Iwill not hurry you. I am going into 
business in Seneca. You shall have as long as you 
ask to think of it, and make up your mind as to the 
true nature of this peculiar feeling which you admit 
you entertain for me. Now, give me one of your 
sunny swiles, petite, and we will postpone the 
subject.” 

She looked up, with a blush and a smile. Some- 
thing in his face reassured her, and she said, in- 
voluntarily: ° 

“I do dike you, Mr. Sinclair. 
content with that.” 

* Well, we will call it that, then,” he said, smiling 
back. 

And so they walked slowly up to the house, chat- 
ting gayly, and no one suspected the little episode of 
the morning. 

Mrs. Sanger heard the sound of voices in the 
sitting-room as she came up through the garden with 
a basket of vegetables for dinner. She paused an 
instant in the path, and then turne@l and went round 
to the back door to avoid passing the sitting-room 
windows. Just as she turned, her eye caught some- 
thing lying in the grass beside the path. Mechan- 
ically, she stooped and picked it up. It was an un- 
sealed letter, but she could not read easily without 
her glasses, and so she slipped it in her pocket, and 
thought she would see who it belonged to, and re- 
turn it tothem. But it was later than she thought, 
and she would not call the girls to assist her when 
they had company, and in the hurry of household 
cares it slipped entirely from her mind until nearly 
noon. 

‘*I wonder where my glasses are,” she said, look- 
ing up at the clock, and mentally calculating 
whether she should have time to look them up before 
dinner. 

The result seemed favorable, for she turned and 
went up stairs, drawing the letter from her pocket 
as she went. She remembered leaving her glasses 
in the spare chamber that morning, and it seemed so 
nice and pleasant there in the autumn sunshine that 
she sat down in a little low rocking-chair by the win- 
dow, to look at the letter. There seemed to be some- 
thing familiar about the writing, for she gave a little 
involuntary start as she glanced at the address. 
** Dick Tanner,” she read, in atone of amaze. And 
then she looked at the postmark; but it was very in- 
distinct, and she could not make it out, only the 
date—** September 30,” which was quite plain. And 
then she very deliberately withdrew the letter from 
its envelop. It was very strange that she should do 
this; it was certainly very unlike her, she was so 
particular in such matters. But whatever could 
have been the cause of her proceeding in the matter, 
there was no doubt as to the result which its reading 
had upon this cool, calm woman. Some over- 
whelming emotion d, for the t, to have 
swept away all the careful barriers of years. Hot, 
blinding tears rained over the convulsed face, and 
great sobs shook the strong frame, and now and then 
a suppressed moan, or @ convulsive syllabling of some 


If only you would be 





name upon the white lips, testified to the fierce grief, | woman he had previously encountered. He was un- 
that, like some river of molten lava, had burst, at | 


last, its iron bonds of control. 


Down in the kitchen the dinner was sending forth | 
its savory odors, and clouds of vapory steam whirred — 
and _ hissed, lifting the covers, and half hiding the | 


stove in a wreath of white mist. Mr. Sinclair was 
making his adieux to E ith in the ball, and Ethel 
had slipped quietly away, wishing in ber heart that 
he would be so obliging as to transfer his affections 
to her as well. She had never broached the subject 
to Edith, but she was well assured that she had re- 
jected Doctor Reeves; and though she could not help 
feeling sorry and disappointed, she thought it would 
be the next best thing for Edith to marry Mr. Sin- 
clair, She was always wondering and speculating 
as to whom Edith would marry, but gave little 
thought to heg own possible destiny. She had a 
vague sort of an idea that she should never marry; 
somehow the thought was repellant, and she put it 
away from her. The only tiought of the future 
which she contemplated with quiet pleasure was the 
one Harry had sometimes pictured of they two living 
in the old farmhouse, and growing old together, 
gently and contentedly. And, notwithstanding the 
darkness of the present, she still cherished the sweet 
picture unconsciously. 

‘* Mother, dear, why didn’t you call me? I had 
no idea it was so late,” she cried, going towards the 
pantry. But her mother was not there. She came 
back, and busied herself setting the table. The long 
clock in the corner struck one, two, three, and so on 
up to twelve, each stroke as deliberate and measured 
as if that were the only work it had in hand. Just 
then her father and Dick drove up to the barn with 
a load of unhusked corn, tpon whose summit reposed 
a score or more of great green-and-yellow pumpkins, 
and as many more long, gracefully curved crvok- 
necks. 

‘* Where is your mother?” Deacon Sanger said, a 
moment after, glancing up and down the kitchen, 


its post. 


* I dun’t know; I will call. Mother, mother!’ she 
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called, going out and standing on the broad door- 
step. 

But she need not have called, for with the first 
sound of her husband’s step on the sill, Mrs, Sanger 
had sprang quickly to her feet, and hastily folded the 
letter lying in ner lap, pausing once to lay her cheek 
caressingly againet it, and then putting it In one of 
the small drawers in the bureau, and turning the 
key. 

‘Mother! sounded again from the foot of the 
stairs, 

* Yes, child, in a moment;’’ and then wetting a 
towel, she Jaid it over her heated face, and smoothed 
buck her bair with ber wet fingers, not daring to 
look in the little mirror between the windows, for 
fear the sight of her-swollen face would take away 
herc ourage; for she must go down, for only once in 
twenty years had she failed to be present when her 
husband had jiuvoked a blessing, and then it was 
when her mother lay dying. Yes, she must go down, 
and no one, least of all he, must know of this mo- 
ment of weakness. And noone did know, though a 
faint suspicion crossed Ethel’s mind when Dick 
caine to her that night, in Ceep distress, and told her, 
between his sobs, that he had ‘lost Master Harry's 
letter.” 

Ethel was too much surprised and delighted at the 
fact that she had heard from Harry at ali to think of 
much else at first. Butufter he had told her what 
it contained—it had been written in printed letters, 
as Dick was not equal to ordinary writing—how he 

bad forbidden his letting any one know but Ethel 
and Doctor Reeves, adding ‘‘ he was certain that no 
one else would care to hear from him,and yet he 
could not quite forget them, or help loving them, 
though they had cast him out of their hearts.” 

It came to Ethel then, when Dick said he Icst it 
that morning, that ske had found it; and when she 
bade her mother good- night, she put her arms about 
ber neck and kissed her tenderly, her heart over- 
flowing with pity and sympathy. Atthst same mo- 
ment, Earl Sinclair was standing in his bed-chamber, 
a shade of vexation on his handsome face. He had 
just searched carefully through all his pockets, but 
what he expected to find was not there! 





CHAPTER VII. 

On the same evening mentioned in the last chap- 
ter, Doctor Reeves sat alone in his cftice. A medical 
work lay open before him, but his thoughts were not 
with or of it. For the second time, he had seen his 
mysterious patient, and this time under stil! more 
strange circumstances. He had been riding slowly 
home in the dusk of evening, when he observed a 
woman walking in advance of him. It was quite 
dark, but the easy, gliding step—even the slight out- 
line of the figure—revealed her identity to him at 
once, as his unknown patient. He let his horse walk 
leisurely, wondering, meanwhile, if she were going 
to his cffice, and designing to hasten his epeed if such 
appeared her intent. But, a little to his surprise, 
she chose the other road—the one leading past Dea- 
con Sanger’s. He whipped up his horse, and went 
by the road, as if he dared not loiter there, of all 
places. He drove down to the stable and saw his 
horse cared for, and then walked at a brisk pace to- 
wards his boarding-house. The curtains were not 
drawn, and the cheery glow of the lamp fell across 





; the yard, and out into the street. As he closed the 
| gate, he turned half-way round, and saw, in the 
' shadow on the opposite side of the street, the same 


able to determine whether she was looking at bim or 
in at the lighted window, for immediately upon his 
turning, she had walked swiftly away. Ferbaps she 
had been at his cflice, and found it closed, he 
thought; and so, although he had not intended to go 
down tbat evening, he decided then to go. 

And this was how he came sitting there in such a 
brown study. He was not usually at all curious 
about the people be met, or the secrets they chose to 
conceal. It ke had been, he would have had enough 
to keep him in a brown study to the end of his days; 
for, in his profession, he was continuously meeting 
with curious little circumstances, that balf revealed 
what was so carefully concealed, as they thought. 
But he had never allowed himself to think of these 
things, but <9 be blind and deaf to all that be was de- 
sired not to know. But somehow this woman 
haunted him. He found himself continuously specu- 
lating upon the possibility of its being any one he bad 
ever known, and if in any way her life was to cross 
or affect his. And after he had put out his light and 
gone home, he lay awake far into the night, unable 
to get the matter out of his mind. 

There was anotber pair of wakeful eyes that night 
in Seneca. Not tilllong after the cocks crowed in 
Deacon Sanger’s barn did Ethel close her eyes in 
sleep. Harry had written! He was well, and be 
remembered them all at the old home! Over and 
over the bappy thought ran thrvugh her brain, and 
over and over she said softly to berself, ‘‘ Dear, dear 
Harry!” And then ber kopeful temperament ran on 
into the far future, when he should return, wise, and 
good, and true, end al] the old differences should be 





, fora little time, and, like all his judgments, for our 
i profit. 
| and missing the familiar furm, so rarely absent from | 
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forgotten, and the shaduw lifted trom all their hearte. 
She was even foolish enough to shed some very happy 
tears in anticipation of that blirs'ul moment. “ God 
will not sufter this wrong and misunderstanding to 
last always,” she said, with rising faith. “It is only 


If we had no pains or sorrows, we should get 
hard and selfish. How grandly it is all arranged! 
and how much happier we shall all be when Harry 
is with us again, and we have karned to know how 
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dear we all are to each other, than if we had never 
fathomed the secret depths of our hearts!” And, 
comforting berseif sith this pleasant thought, the 
blue eyes closed sofily, and she slept sweetly as a 
child; and even in ber dreams she was biessed, for 
tender smiles buvered about her lips—smiles born 
out of the depth and sweetness of her own true, ten- 
der heart. 


The harvesting was all done, and Deacon Sanger. 
But still the tired, weary look | 


was more at leisure. 
did not leave bis face, and the hvuliows in his 


cheeks and under his eyes got deeper and deeper. | 


Bat still there was no softening of the stern lips, no 
yielding of the intlexibie will. 


pensation” as une of God’s special ordainings to try 


his faithfuiness, rememb-ring, for his eucourage- | custs, heedless of the cutting blast, or the lowering 


ment, the blessing that desceuded on “ faithfal | 


Abrabam, who spared not bis own son, but treely 
oered him up.” He searched the Scriptures con- 
tinually for confirming testimony, thus tacitly ad- 
mitting the pe: petual doubt in his own soul, a doubt, | 
however, which be would not aimit, even to himself. 


lt he saffered, he also — 
was able tuerdure. He rather accepted this “ dis- } 


“No, it can make bo diff-rence,” he repeated, 
absentiy. 
“I know it will be lonesome and gloomy here with- 
out ber; she has been the suushite uf our lives ever 
since—” 
“ Don’t, Sarah!” he said, a sharp tremor in his 
voice. 
| Sbe came and stood by his side. 

“*Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, os she 
said, softly. “ If it is his will, John.” 
| “** And though he siay me, yet will Ij trust in 
him,’” he responded, in a slow, sulemn voice, rising, 
and putting on his bat with bands that trembled a 
little, despite the strong will. 


| back and forth under the bare branches of the lo- 


sky, that just then began to drop bere and there little 
feathery atoms of snow, which the wind caught up 
and whirled round and round, tossing them hither 
and thither, until tired of the pretty toys, they 
dropped them amid the dead grasses and drifts of | 
witLered leaves. 





Bat sometimes a memory—an expericice of the past | s 


came up, and stood, like an accusirg spirit, in his | 
way. Quee, years and years ago, he had cast off one | 
whose White face haunted him even yet, though he | 
knew that it had been dust and ashes for many and 
many a year. Slowly through the anfolding years, 
the tact of his hardness aud uncharitableness bad re- 
vealed itself to his conscivusness. He bad eudeav- | 
ored to make an atonemeut—all that it was possible | 
to make now—aud he believed it had been accepted. 
But the experience, whatever it was, bad vot sufiened 
his judgment, or tempered it with merey. He had | | 
falien intw the errur of confounding his wil! with his | 
duty; aud with Lis stern faith, and iren devotion to | 
right—or whatever he thought was rizht—he was as 
unyielding as the hilis, when once iis mind was 
made up. A man of strong principles, strict integ- 
rity and sterling worth, yet lacking in oue thing— 
charity—the charity that suffereth long and is kind; 
that is easy to be entreated; that beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things. 

Never since the day when Harry Sanger went out 
from his father’s house bad his name been mentioned 
between bis parents, and never since that Octuber 
day had Mrs Sanger once unlocked the little drawer 
in the spare cha uber; but she carried the key con- 
staptly in her pcket, and never ouce suffered it to 
pase out of ber keeping. 

Asthe lng winter evenings came on, Earl Sin- | 
clair’s visits grew frequent. Apparently he was only 
friendly with the giris, never anything more, treat- 
ing them with the same gallant and uniform atten- 
tion he bestowed on all women. Eibeil felt sensibly 
relieved ; and the slight embarrassment she had felt 
after the declaration of that mornirg wore away, and | 
she gave herself up to the charm of his society, with | 
a keen sense of delight and satistaction. Edith was 
outwardly as calm and cool as ever, save fur the fitful | 
color that burned in ber cheek, and a slight ner vous- i 
hess, which she struggiei hard to conceal. She was 
very beautiful that winter; people noticed it. and 
spoke of it to each other as they came down the 
church aisles. But Clarence Reeves dared not trust 
his eyes to louk at her—the pain was bitter enough | 
in his heart already—but he heard the whi-pered 
worcs of ad:ciration, and his heart sank within bim. | 
Only vue thing couid make ber mure beautiful, he 
knew, and that was the blussomiug of the heart. | 








And with a sharp pang he thought of Sinclair’s in- 
timacy at the farmhouse, never once remembering | 
Ethel, or thinking it possible thar she might be the | 
attraction. Tv bis thought, it were utter! impossible 
to thiuk of any other woman where Edith Sanger 
waa. And so he listeved and drewiel, as one listens 
in the intervals of the ficrce tempest for the next | 
blinding glare or deaf-ning crash, feartul of the im- 
}e ding Llow—the certainty of what he dreaded to | 
hear. Mrs. Porter, whose hopes ebbed and flowed 
like the tides, relieved her overwrought feeliags by | 
pocring into his ears the thousand aud one petty | 
rumors and speculations that are indigenous w ail ; 
cvuntry villages. He «cespised himself tor the weak- 
ness of listening to them, and over and over resolved 
that he would not; but the fierce eagerness in his 
heart overcame and coir quered his will. The mo- 
ment he knew she was pi-dged to Sinclair, he said to 
himself, that momeut he would close his ears and 
heart W ali thuaghts uf her. Aud yet he hai given 
up ail hope of hiiwselt, utterly aud entirely, he re- 
peated over and over, and yet!— 

But Mrs Sanger, «ith a woman’s native intuition, 
knew that it was not the rare beauty of Ejith upon 
which Earl Sivelaii’s gsze ottenest rested, and her 
quick ear caught the teiderer intonation of his vice 
and the rarer swile upon his lips when Le addressed 
Ethel. She saw this, with a little shadow of anxiety 
in her heart; and one day, wheu they were alone, — 
she mentioned it to her husband. j 

“* What! What are you saying, Sarah?” he said, | 
sharply, turning suddenly, and louking at her. | 

“T said that I was very sure Mr. Sinclair liked | 
Etbel.” 

* No, no, I can’t have it eo! Pshaw! it is only a) 
woman’s fancy,” Le said, drawing a long breath. 

“I wish it were, Jubn. You cannot shrink worse | 
at the thought of giving her up than I do; but if this 
thing is so—if he loves her, and if she loves Limn—we 
must bear it, John. That murt vever be repeated.” | 

* No, no, it must never be repeated,”’ he said, ina 
low, strange Voice, sitting down, and leaning his face | 
in his hands. | 

“ But she never need know, John, nor he never | 
need know; it can make no difference now, yuu see.” ' 





| pear Shepherdtown. 


| daring. The Britisu army under Lord Cornwallis, | 


| three hundred and twenty-six wounded, and seventy 


| and Clarke, made a second charge, with success—re- 


SEA BIRDS. 


The question is cfien asked, where do sea birds 
obtain tresh water to slake their thirst? An old 
skipper, with whom we were conversing on the sub- 
ject, said that he had frequently seen these birds at 
sea, far trom any Mind that could furnish them with | 
| water, hovering round and under a storm cloud, 
chattering like ducks ina hot day at a pond, and | 
drinki:.g in the drops of rain as they feil. They will 
smell a rain sqaslla bundred miles, or even further | 
off, and scud fir it with almost inconceivable swift- 
ness. Probably their powers of enduring thirst are 
| increased by habit and pos-ibly they can go without 
it fur many Cays, if not fur several weeks. 





Biographical Portfolio. 


(Compiled express!y for The Flag of our Union } 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


GENERAL WILLIAM DARKE, 

A BRAVE Cfiiver in the French war of 1755, and 
during the war of the Revolution, was born in the. 
county of Philaielphia, Penn., in 1756. When he 
was five years of age his parents removed to Virginia, 
In his nineteenth year, he 
joined the provincial troops of Virginia, in the ex- 
pedition under General Edward Braddock, against 
the French and Indians at Fort Du Quesne, which | 
resulted ina most disastrous defeat and the death | 
of Braddock. He returned home and engaged in | 
agricultural pursuits. 

At the commencement of the war of the Revolu- | 
tion, in 1775, he receivel a commission as captain, 
and at once joined the army and served with reputa- 
tion fur good coudact and bravery. At the battle of | 


| Germantoen, October 5:h, 1777, he was taken pris- 


oner, and was held until the Ist of November, 1750. | 
He was promoted, and in tue succeeding spring he 
repaired to Winchester, Va., to recruit his regiuent. | 

At the siege of Yorktown, October 19th, 17s1 


acter he had previously won tor bravery and heroic | 
full seven thousand men, were forced to onevoniien | 
to the combined armies of Auerica and France. 
The loss on the part of the French daring the siege 
of twenty days, was fifty killed and one hundred | 
and twenty-seven wounded; Americans, twenty- 
seven killed and seventy-three wounded. Lord 1 
Cornwallis reported one hundred and fifty-six killed, | 





missing. General Washington commanded in per- 
sen; under him were Generals Lincoln, Steuben, 
Latayette, Kuox and others. Oar French allies 
were coummanded by General Rochambeau, having 
under him a number of distinguished cfficers. After 
the close of the war Colonel Darke returned to his 
farm. 

In 1788, be was chosen, with General Stevens, to 
represent Berkeley county in the Virginia Convention, 
and voted tor the Federal Constitution. 

In 1791, he received from Congress the command 
of aregimentin the expedition under General St. 
Clair, and commanded the left wing of the army. 
When the Indians were making their most desper- | 
ate onsets, and the whites wyre falling in great num- 





, bers, St. Clair at this crisis ordered Darke to charge 
; with the bayonet, who drove the enemy from his po- 


sition with Lis usual gallantry. 
penetrated to the camp; 


The Indians again 
Darke, assisted by Butler 


covered the artillery, and drove the savages before 
them. These exertions were not sustained, so that a | 
concentrated eff rt could not be made, and the loss 
of cftivers increased every moment. Among these. 


| was Captain Josiah Darke, his youngest son, who 


was mortatly wounded. His tather saw him fail, 


| paused fora mi ment, and then rushed to the con- | 


test. The retreat soon commenced, and Cvlonel 
Darke arrived that night at Fort Jefferson, a dis- 


In his retirement during his remaining years, 
Colonel Darke enjoyed the contidence of the State 
which had adopted him, and was honored with the 
rank of major general of the militia. He died in 
Jeiferson county, Virginia, November 28, 1501, in 
the sixty-filth year uf his age. : 


His wite watched him anxiously as he paced slowly 


, been sounded. 


| decisions, to be guided by his conscience instead of 
| my own, to be, though unconsciously, absviutely 
, controlled by his will. All this while we were friends, 
_ bothing more, or sol, at least,was honest iu believing. 


, Stood, book in hand, befure my pupils, * that I have 
, been appointed missionary to India, and—” 


, helped those words. 


; Ment I bad not known how my heart, soul and very 


| Colonel Darke commanded the Hampshire and | lite were bound up in his. I felt asif sinking into 


| Berkeley regiments, and nobly sustained the char- | 


he asked. 


_ry,’’ I answered. 


| upen me. 
| tance of thirty m‘les, with his sun on @ horse-litter, | 
| although he himself was wounded in the thigh. 


O08 UNION. 














(Written for The Flag of our Union., 
LOVE’S TEMPTATION. 


BY L. Vv ‘EL NA STOCKWELL. 

LisTeEN! At twenty-one I was a self-reliant, and 
se f-silled woman. 
1 
and must still stand, alome. The way I bad come 
had not been an easy road by any meaus, but it had 
been a wholesome journey, inasmuch as it had 
taoght me patience, given me assurance and courage, 
and made me feel that life was worth the having. 

Perbaps my head was, from the first, stronger than 
my heart, or it may have come to be so from continued | 
victories. One cannot stop tuo long to balance the 


question between affection and reason, when success, | 


and even one’s daily Bread depent’s upon the latter. 


What my reason decided I felt obliget to adhere to at | 


any cost, as weil for the sake of others us myself. 

I was a Christian woman, ur | believed that I was, | 
though I must confess that the werld, almcst of, 
| necessity, occupied more of my thoughts than beaven. | 
| I had not only my own way to make in it, but I must 

leave a clear track, also, for those whom I waa !eal- | 
ing. Little room fur by-plays of any sort, you may 
be certain! 

lt was a by no means fortunate moment when I 

stumbled upon aud found a iriend ia Gregory Phelps 
, He knew nothing of my real life-work, nothing what- 


_everof me, save what he learned day by day as our 


friendship grew closer, and our hearts came hearer | 
together. I know that he meant to help me—he was | 
a@tan who would be glad to help whomsoever the 
Lori should lead him to. Thoroughly given to | 
Heaven, and always seeking to win some poo r soul | 


, tu Christ, be was a devoted, carnest disciple of what- | 


ever was gol, true aud boly. 
I bad no time: to waste in forming friendships, my 


| active duties were mauy and imperative, but [ liked | 
| him, aud I said, “* This man stall be my friend. My 


heart needs his kindness, and it shall have it.” 

Tiis was the beginning, though, alas, tor me! it 
Was far e.ough frum being the end. No wutuan 
knows what is in Ler own heart, until its depthg have 
I did not know, though I believe the 
veriest fuel would Lave-been wiser than I 

Gradually I came to lock to_this triend for sympa- 
thy, counsel aud companionship, to depend upon his 


Que day, after the morning devotious sere over—I 
Was a teacher— Gregory came iuto the schovlroom to | 
see me. It was an unusual time for him to come, so | 
‘1 knew that something unusual had brought him. 

“| came up to tell you, Martha,” he said, while I 


* To India! O Gregory!” I gasped out, breaking 
in upon him. 

lf my life had depended upon it, I could not have 
1 bad never thought that he 
could leave me to go so far away, aud unul that mo- 


imoieasurable depths; as if drowning in fivods of 
waters, with no chance fur another breath of that 
sweet life which had once been mine. O, it was hor- 
rible, horrible! 

One uf wy oldest pupils—how much she had heard, 
or how much she understood, I never knew—caine up 
and begzed me to leave the school in ber ciarge fur 
the day, #hich I thankfully did, and hurrying on my 
things with quivering fingers went out into the air 
with Gregory. By this time my scattered senses | 
were returning, and I began to regret the words I 
had uttered. Gregory loved me as a triend; what 
would he think of my friendship now? 

“I ought not to have told you so abruptly,” he 
said, as we walked down the street, “ but it is what 
I have been hoping fur so long!” 

Then -he had meant to leave me all the time, I 
thought, bitterly. 

“You never mentioned it,” I said. 

“ No, for I hardly expected to gu. I must take you 
with me, Martha.” 

So, he bad seen my love and pitied me! 
my tace towards him. 

** | shall never be )our wife,” I answered, steailily. 

* You donot mean that you are indifferent to me?” 


I turned 


The first, because others must 
lean upon me—tbe last, because I had long stood, 





| * ¥.u had no right, tlen, to draw me un,” Le sak 
| sternly. 
| It roused me in a moment, for was nct I s: furing 
| 48 well as he? 
| “Have you no pity, no sympathy for my lonely 
way,” [ askei, “that you can be so harsh and stern 
, with me? Tue world was hari for me, my fate was 
unbearable. You came, and { could not refase your 
kinduess. 
| not lose you? You can bear it better than I, 

are strong. What am I todo in the desolate years 
| which are coming?” And I burst into a passion of 
, ears. 
How tender he was ther, and how, fur the few last 
, days we had together, he trialin « hundred name- 
leas ways to comfort aud help me! I wonder now 
how I could ever have said * good-by.” I woner 
that [did not throw doan everything. but the one 
| great love I had for him, and 89 sail out open the 

shining sea with him to happiness ami heme. As | 
}t toli you my bead may have been stronger than my 
beart, else I think I should Lave hal remorse upon 
my sun! to day. 

Toe versei went down the bay, and the last l saw 
was Gregory's band waving hi« farewell. Now and 
then a woman has to bear a heavy cross, while <he is 


moving quietly about her life-work, and I had such | 


an one "ron my heart now. 





gone; it was even Larder than I had thought ir 
| would be, and it was many long months before quiet 
of any kind came. Bat it did, at last, and I saw then 
that I had much to be thapkfui tor, if my heart ha! 
, lost its anchor-chain. 

I never heard from Greg ry direct!y, I knew it 
would not do; but occasionally I saw his name in the 

papers when foreign missivnaries were spoken .f 

After he bad been gone for five years perheps, vers 
| unexpectedly, circumstances changel #) that I was 
| free; but was Gregory unchanged, and was he, also, 


know. 
Way: 

1 was walking through the grove in the ou‘skirts 
| of the village, in early June, when, looking back, I 
Saw Some One, a stranger, hurrying towards me. I 
stopped and waitel, thinking bad news was comirg, 
but, as he was within a few steps of me, my han:is 
shut t-gether suddenly and my breath half stopped. 
It was Gregory. Without a word he came up, put 
his arms around me, and I felt the hot tears upon his 
face as it touched mine. 

* How did you know?” L asked, at length. 

“Did you think that I couki go away, and never 
hear from you, lose you wholly?” be answered. “I 
had a friend that I entrasted with your history, and 
who wrote me every steamer about yuu. He tujd me 
that you were free.” 


> = . - - - ll 


I said at the beginning that it was an unfortunate 
moment when | met Gregory; bat he was not my 
husban! then, else I should not have written it. 

We sailed for his distant tiel! of labor a month af- 
terwards. and then, looking back, I could thank Gd 
that Lhad not yielded to the temptation of laying 
down wy rightful duties before they were done, sinve 
now I could go with a free, glad heart to my hus- 
band’s home. 


What happenel atterwarus came in this 





AN EXPENSIVE RIDE. 

One time Captain Sam Hooper, of Marblehead, 
who then commanded the good ship “ Athens,” went 
to St. Petersburg from Cronstadt, bent apon enjy- 
ing himself and having a good time generally Sv he 
went the rounds of all the maseunis and palaces, 
travelled upaud down the Nevsky, looke! at the 
cburches and monuments, expressing himself very | 
much pleased, yet not quite satistiail. There was one 7 
thing, he said, that he wanted to do before be return- 
ed, and that was ‘‘to ride behind Pcter.” Ride be- 





Do not I love you, and, OG «i! must I | 4 


‘or you | 





| free? I did not know,and I sbeuld likely never | 





hind Peter? “ Yes,” said Captain Sam, very ew- 
phatically, ** I mean to ride behind Peter!’ In vain | 
Was it represented that it would be a dangerous ex- 
ploit. Ifleas had been said to him, the matter might | 
have gone out of his mind, but opposition only stim- 
ulated his resolution. 

At length he accomplished his ol ject. One even- 
ing, watching his chance when the ba ks of the sen- 
trigs were turned, he made a spring for the iron rail- 
ing, went over it like a cat, clasped his arms around 
the serpent, “ shinned up” on his coila until be could 





‘* IT mean that my work lies here; yours in India, 
it seems ” 

‘* And I have loved you for nothing? Surely you 
bave nut meant to deceive me, Martha?” 

What a bound my heart gave! Hedid love me, then. 

“ IT never knew that I had given my beart to you 
until you came in this morning, believe me, Grego- 


He walked beside me without another word until 
we reached my boarding place, and we were seated 
in the receptiou-rvom. Tien he said: 

** You gust have reasuns, Martha, for such singu- 
lar conduct ;” while his tender, besecching eyes were 
| 


1 believe it would have been all the heaven I should | 


| have asked for, to have uicd then and there with my 


beai upon his heart. 
* Tbave duties belonging to myself alone, which 
hold me here, and which utterly torbid my imar- 


| riage with any one,” I anewered, trying to speak 


courageous, though I felt the bivod chillg in my 
veins. 


| Teach the tail of the horse, swung himself across to 
| it, as he would have done from one back-stay to an- 


| took otf his cap and gave three cheers—hip-hip hur- 


| theamore dreaded fate uf Siberian exile, he was only 


other, fullowed up the tail till he was upon the 
hagnches, astride behind Peter the Great, and then 


rabs! In a moment the square was filled with an 
astonished multitude, and the only thing that saved 
Captain Sam's life was the fear of the guards that uf 





| they fred upon him they might hit Peter instead. , 
| Nobody dared toclimb over the railing after him, and 


so he sat until the hardness of the seat became un- 
pleasant, and then he came down quietly of his own 
accord. He was, of course, seized at once by the sol- 
diers and carried to prison, from whence, and from 


freed by the exertions of his friends. He was at 
length released upon the payment of a fine of two 
thousand roubles (about fifteen hundred dollar-), 
the judge admonishing him, that if he would ride in 
such company he mast expect to pay accordingly. 
“ Cerfainiy,” replied Captain Sam, as he touche his 
bat an! bade uum goud-morning, *‘ I newer complain 
of my stable viils!” 





It was not easy to go about my duties with Gregory | " 
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FAMIL Y 8! SECRETS. 


The Registrar. General of sof England is in | 
| of a greater number of family recrets than 
| person in the kingdom. His tabulated 1 
| births, marriages and deaths, continued 
| year and relating to every corner of Eng 
} Wales, have enabled him to draw conclu 
| frame generalimations with @ confidence © 
many persons, seems nothing less than pres: 
and yet, the more these conclusions and ge 
tions are studied, the more reliable are thes 
be, when interpreted with the proper condi 
limitations. 

Let us attend toa few of the matters w 
important functionary has to tell ue—abou! 
at which we shall probably marry, the «! 
have of being married at all, the probe: 
widowers and widows interfering with the 
nial market of bachelors and apineters, the 
of years during which husbands and wive 
together in wedded bliss, the probable on 
their children, the proportion of those ebil 
will grow up to be men and women, the che: 
ebildren will have of being in their tarn 
and the probable ages at which parents and 
alike wiil be removed trom the land of th 
events which seem to casual observers eq 
vond the range of ordinary calculation an. 
able estimate. 

And first, let us suppose that a thousan: 
comprising the usual proportion of boy b. 
girl-babies, come into the world in this pre: 
1868; by what year will just half of them | 
sxept away, or the total reduced to five ! 
Considering the multiplicity of causes of «) 
of accident, the different degrees in which 
poverty affects different classes of the ox 
and the varied influence of hereditary ma! 
individuals—considering these things, it #& 
impossible to answer such @& quéstion., A 
can be answered, with a degree of approxi: 
most inexplicable to thove who are new tot) 
of inqairy. The registrar general would ase. 
contidently that, in about forty-three or 
veara from the present time, that is, by 
1911 or 1912, the thousand will be reduc 
hundred; there will have been five hand: 





men about forty-three years of age. He 
know this? Simply by inferring the fatur 
past. After tabulating and examining t 
instances, he tinds certain ratios mainta 
atter year, with singular uniformity. En, 
become pore healthy, a8 well as more wea 
a long period; but the change from year ' 
small, The registrar-general dees not ki 


: and burials, and the survivors will be me: 


is so irresistibly strong as to establish the fu: 
al theories and vast operations of life ine 
the undoubted benefit of the community g: 
Then, about the boys and girls, the rela) 
bers in which they will give employment t 
makers in the first instance and the af 
afterwards. Physicians and physiologir: 
know why it is so; but every year’s exp 
England shows that more boys are born |: 
There seems to have been no exception t 
as long as we have paid any attention to ce: 
ters, And yet (an apparent contradiction) 
always more females than males living in 
How is the balance overturned, and the 4 
ance changed trum the one side to the oth 
answer js, that boys are struck down by de 
rapidly than girls, It is for medical men 
causes for thix; the fact tixelf is undispute 
most seems like presumption, but it really 
when regarded simply a6 an inference fou 
that of every thousand English children be 
1868, about a hundred boys will be carried 
twelve months after birth, whereas the « 
girls will only range between reventy aud « 
As the population advances from infancy 
tive school age of boys and girle, there is 


spoken of in @ preceding paragraph, ade 
who die during the second year to thore w! 
ing the first, there will be just about one « 
the whole number carried «ff. Two bur 
fifty little ccffins, or thereabouts, will be w 


power of predicting the probable changes 
: take place. Of the thousand little ones, foi 


two-year olds. The real history of infant 

and of domestic sorrow consequent Upon . 
be known without some aid from there dr 
of statistics, as many persons regard them. 

Once get over the troubles of childhood, 
and there comes a period of active animal! 
the fell destroyer is set a good deal at ve 
we ask which is the most bealthy time of 
the period of existence when the death- 
lowest, the registrar- general telle us that it 
the ages of ten and fifteen—the genuine ™ 
od. Out of a thousand boys and girls, dist 
the actually existing ratios between these 
age, there is, it appears, @ likelihood of 
for only about five during the next twelve 
on an average of all conditions of lite. TL 
would be greater at more-advanced and & 
vanced ages. 

Nothing is more curious, in the registrar 
tables and inferences, than the experience hs 
marriage and non-marriage, bachelors and 
busbands and wives, widowers an wioow: 
chances ## to how many of us will ever! 
tall. This prosaic fa petionary can teli u 
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anticipations will be borne out; bat the yp: 
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those who are cut down before they can ' 




















ight, then, to draw me on,” he Raid 
1@ moment, for was not I suffuring 


pity, no sympathy for my lonely 
that you can be so harsh and stern 
orld was hard for me, my fate was 
‘came, and £ could not refuse your 
t I love you, and, O God! mnust I 
a can bear it better than I, tor you 
tam [ todo in the desolate years 
?” And I burst into a passion ot 


was then, and how, for the few last 
ther, he tried in a hundred name- 
ort and help me! I wonder now 
have said “ good-by.” I wonder 
ow down everything. but the one 
for him, and go sail out upon the 
im to happiness and home. Ag I 
may have been stronger than my 
k I should have had remorse upon 


down the bay, and the last 1 saw 
ad waving his farewell. Now and 
: to bear a heavy cross, while she is 
out her life-work, and I had such 
2art now. 
0 go about my duties with Gregory 
u barder than I had thought it 
‘a8 many long months befoure quiet 
But it did, at last, and I saw then 
o be thankful tor, if my heart had 
in. 
‘rom Gregory directly, I knew it 
occasionally I saw his name in the 
gn missionaries were spoken «f 
n gone fur five years perhaps, vers 
imstauces changed so that I was 
ory unchanged, and was he, also, 
know, and I should likely never 
pened afterwards came in this 


rough the grove in the outskirts 
varly June, when, looking back, I 
‘anger, hurrying towards me. I 
‘, thinking bad news was coming, 
bin a few steps of me, my hanis 
snly and my breath half stopped. 
Without a word he came up, put 
», and I felt the hot tears upon his 
‘ine. 

‘ow?” L asked, at length. 

that I could go away, and never 

you wholly?” he answered. ‘I 
entrusted with your history, and 
‘steamer about you. He told me 


* * * * 


uning that it was an unfortunate 
et Gregory; but he was not my 
( should not have written it. 
distant tiell of labor a month af- 
looking back, I could thank God 
ded to the temptation of laying 
uties before they were done, since 
1a free, glad heart to my hus- 


PENSIVE RIDE. 


1 Sam Hooper, of Marblehead, 
d the good ship “ Athens,” went 
om Cronstadt, bent upon enjy- 
ng a good time generally Sv he 
‘all the museums and palaces, 
»wn the Nevsky, looked at the 
‘uments, expressing himself very 
»t quite satistied. There was one " 
‘e wanted to do before he return- 
» ride behind Peter.” Ride be- 





to ride behind Peter!’ In vain 
hat it would be a dangerous ex- 
n said to him, the matter might 
mind, but opposition only stim- 


mplished his object. One even- 
ance when the backs of the sen- 
made a spring for the iron rail- 
» a cat, clasped his arms around 
d up” on his coils until he could 
horse, swung himself across to 
done from one back-stay to an- 
the tail till he was upon the 
hind Peter the Great, and then 
gave three cheers—hip-hip hur- 
t the square was filled with an 
», and the only thing that saved 
is the fear of the guards that if 
they might hit Peter instead. 
\b over the railing after him, and 
ywdness of the seat became un- 
8 came down quietly of his own 
ourse, seized at once by the sol- 
prison, from whence, and from 
eof Siberian exile, he was only 
us of his friends. He was at 

the payment of a fine of two 
bout fifteen hundred dollars), 
.g him, that if he would ride in 
st expect to pay accordingly. 
Captain Sam, as he touched his 
d-morning, * I never complain 





said Captain Sam, very em- ; / 
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FAMILY SECRETS. 


The Registrar-General of England is in possession 
of a greater number of family secrets than any other 
person in the kingdom. His tabulated records of 
births, marriages and deaths, continued year by 
year and relating to every corner of England and 
Wales, have enabled him to draw conclusions and 
frame generalizations with a confidence which, to 
many persons, seems nothing less than presumption ; 
and yet, the more these conclusions and generaliz.- 
tions are studied, the more reliable are they found to 
be, when interpreted with the proper conditions and 
limitations. 

Let us attend toa few of the matters which this 
important fanctionary has to tell us—about the age 
at which we shall probably marry, the chance we 
have of being married at all, the probabilities of 
widowers and widows interfering with the matrimo- 
nial market of bachelors and spinsters, the number 
of years during which husbands and wives will live 
together in wedded bliss, the probable number of 











alike wiil be removed from the land of the living— 
events which seem to casual observers equally be- 
vond the range of ordinary calculation and reason- 

| able estimate. 
. And first, let us suppose that a thousand infants, 
comprising the usual proportion of boy-babies and 
; girl-babies, come into the world in this present year, 
1868; by what year will just half of them have been 

\ 


their children, the proportion of those children who 
will grow up to be men and women, the chance those 
cbildren will have of being in their turn married, 
and the probable ages at which parents and children 


swept away, or the total reduced to tive hundred? 
Considering the multiplicity of causes of disease and 
of accident, the different degrees in which pinching 
poverty affects different classes of the community, 
and the varied influence of hereditary malady upon 
individuals—considering these things, it seems quite 
impossible to answer such a quéstion. And yet it 
can be answered, with a degree of approximation al- 
most inexplicable to those who are new to these kinds 
ofinquiry. The registrar general would assert pretty 
confidently that, in about forty-three or forty-four 
years from the present time, that is, by the year 
1911 or 1912, the thousand will be reduced to five 
hundred; there will have been five hundred deaths 
and burials, and the survivors will be men and wo- 
men about forty-three years of age. How doves he 
know this? Simply by inferring the future from the 
.| past. After tabulating and examining millions of 
instances, he finds certain ratios maintained, year 
after year, with singular uniformity. England may 
become more healthy, as well as more wealthy, after 
a long period; but the change from year to year is 
small. The registrar-general dces not know that his 
anticipations will be borne out; but the probability 
is so irresistibly strong as to establish the fundament- 
al theories and vast operations of life insurance, to 
the undoubted benefit of the community generally. 

Then, about the boys and girls, the relative num- 
bers.in which they will give employment to the cot- 
makers in the first instance and the c ffin-makers 
afterwards. Physicians and physiologists do not 
know why it is so; but every year’s experience in 
England shows that more boys are born than girls. 
There seems to have been no exception to this rule 
as long as we have paid any attention to census mat- 
ters. And yet (an apparent contradiction) there are 
always more females than males living in England. 
How is the balance overturned, and the preponder- 
ance changed trom the one side to the other? The 
answer is, that boys are struck down by death more 
rapidly than girls. It is for medical men to assign 
causes for this; the fact itself is undisputed. It al- 
most seems like ; resumption, but it really is not so 
when regarded simply as an inference from the past, 
that of every thousand English children born (say) in 
1868, about a hundred boys will be carried off within 
twelve months after birth, whereas the deaths of 
girls will only range between seventy and eighty. 

As the population advances from infancy to the ac- 
tive school age of boys and girls, there is the same 
power of predicting the probable changes that will 
take place. Of the thousand little ones, for instance, 
spoken of in a preceding paragraph, adding those 
who die during the second year to thoge who die dur- 
ing the first, there will be just about cne quarter of 
the whole number carried cff. Two hundred and 
fifty little cv ffins, or thereabouts, will be wanted for 
those who are cut down before they can be called 
two-year olds. The real history of infant mortality, 
and of domestic sorrow consequent upon it, cannot 
be known without some aid from these dry matiers 
of statistics, as many persons regard them. 

Once get over the troubles of childhood, however, 
and there comes a period of active animal life when 
the fell destroyer is seta good deal at defiance. If 
we ask which is the most healthy time of our lives, 
the period of existence when the death-rate is the 
lowest, the registrar-general tells us that itis between 
the ages of ten and fifteen—the genuine school peri- 
od. Out of a thousand boys and girls, distributed in 
the actually existing ratios between these limits of 
age, there is, it appears, a likelihood of mourning 
for only about five during the next twelve moutuas, 
on an average of all conditions of lite. The number 
would be greater at more-advanced and at less-ad- 
vanced ages, 

Nothing is more curious, in the registrar-general's 
tables and inferences, than the experience in regard to 
marriage and non-marriage, bachelors and spinsters, 
husbands and wives, widowers and widows, and the 
chances as to how many of us will ever be married 
atall. This prosaic fu nctionary can tell us more on 





the subject than any y Zvdkiel or Raphael, any for- 

tune-tellers or astrologers, any novel-writers, either 

sensational or sentimental. 

Suppose there be a hundred weddings within a giv- 

en time, in all respects of an average kind as to the 

ages and conditions of the two hundred persons mar- 

ried, and the part of England where they reside— 

who can tell how many of these persons will be wid- 

owers and widows, and how many will be under age, 

at the time of marriage? The registrar-general is 

the man. He will state that about twenty-two of 
them will have been married before, and that about 

eighteen will be minors—the remaining one hundred 

and sixty (1 few niore or less) being bachelors and 

spinsters of full age. Suppose, again, we look at 

these eighteen minors, and separate them into youths 

aud maiders; is there an equal number of both? 

By no means. Our great authority tells us that 

the maidens marry at earlier ages than the youths; 

the minor-brides are more than double the number 
of the minor-bridegrooms. Taking another mode of 
stating it—ofa thousand Englishwomen who marry 
next year, about a hundred and thirty will be under 
age; whereas among an equal number of men who 
enter into wedlock, only about fifty will venture up- 
on the important step under age—account for it how 
we please, by poverty, or caution, or love of liberty, 
or on any other ground. Hence the recent flood of 
fatherly and motherly complaints, in the newspapers 
and magazines, about the difficulty of getting hus- 
bands for their girls; daughters are ready to marry 
earlier than an cqual number of young men are 
ready to marry them. The number of spinsters wait- 
ing to be wedded is indeed a noteworthy feature in 
modern English society. When a young girl reaches 
fifteen years of age she begins to be ranked among 
the marriageable maiders, whether prudently or not; 
when a single woman reaches forty-five, she nearly 
goes off the marriageable list altogether. Now the 
registrar-general, judging from his millions of in- 
stances, tells us that, of all the women and girls, of 
all ages and conditions, now living in England, about 
one-fourth are spinsters between these limits of age, 
marriageable but unmarried; another fourth, or a 
little under, comprises married women between the 
same limits of age. There are, then, five spinsters, 
between fifteen and forty-five years old, out of every 
twenty girls and women of all ages, waiting for hus- 
bands—if we may use so ungallant a phrase. How 
the California gold-diggers would welcome this state 
of things, looking out as they do for wives, and find- 
ing them so difficult to cbtain! 

The makers of wedding-rings and bride-cakes are, 
of course, very materially interested in the number 
of marriages which each year will bring forth. Now 
it appears that our infallible guide has no more 
doubts on this matter than those which have already 
engaged our attention. We may, it seems, pretty 
safely rely on this—that for every thousand people 
amongst us, of both sexes and all ages and conditions, 
there will within the next twelve months be about 
eight marriages. When times are prosperous people 
marry wore readily than when work is slack, money 
scanty, food dear and sickness prevalent; but the 
average preserves itself with surprising regularity. 
Hew tar this will go towards absorbing the marriage- 
able stock can only be approximately guessed. We 
are told that—in London, at any rate—of all the peu- 
ple, twenty years old and upwards, fourteen out of 
every twenty are husbands, wives, widowers, or 
widows, leaving six bachelors and spiusters; but 
this is not conclusive, because some of the youths and 
maidens under twenty, and some of the widowers 
and widows, may safely be placed on the marriage- 
able list. 

Here is something relating to the probable age of 
marrying that will, to many persons, seem a matter 
of absorbing interest. How old will you be when 
you marry? Our wonderful prognosticator tells us 
that, of every thousand children born, we may pretty 
sately make this assertion—that about five hundred 
and seventy will, aiter successfully fighting through 
all the troubles of babyhood and young-personhood, 
become husbands and wives; and woreover, that the 
average age of all persons on the day of their mar- 
riage is about twenty-tive. 
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QUESTIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 





come there a robin ? 


is part-ridged ? 
In a domestic state do hares sit upon chairs as well 
as forms ? 
When a deer escapes the huntsman and gets back | 
to the herd, can he be called a jolly good fallow? 


wounded, does he sfag ger, and is he left be-hind? 


count of their being trotters? 

Are horses wounded iu battle considered hors de | 
combat ? 

Is it imagined that the polar bear considers his 
habitation an ice place? 

Is it the lynx only that can be found along the 
chain of the Pyrenees? 

Is it true that a very little will “keep the wolf 
from the door?” 

How many Arctic foxes did Noah take with 
him? 

How does the elk a-moose itself? 

Is it on account of its size that the mole cannot 
sec? 

Js the crane addicted to (b) »ysters? 





Do our domestic poultry enjoy fvu! weather? 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 


CANADIAN MAsonry — Union papers in Canada 
are rejvicing much over the action of a Masonic 
Royal Arch Chapter in New Brunswick, which sur- 
renders its old charter, obtained from tbe mother 
country, and takes a new one from the Canadian 
Grand Chapter. 
POR nnrrmnrnnnrnrnnnnm 

THE OLDEST Mason.—Dubuqne, Towa, claims the 
oldest Mason, He is 102. 
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A youne ArcmirEcT —Bro, Windrim, the arch- 
itect of the Philadelphia Masonic Temple, is but 
twenty-seven. 
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THE EASTERN STAR DEGREE. 

The following well considered and well-written 
communication from a lady correspondent deserves 
attention, touching as it does the antiquity of cus- 
tom and the instincts of gallantry. We are no ad- 
mirers of the monkish in Masonry, and are ready on 
all fitting occasions to admit ladies to share with us 
the pleasures or the bonors of our association, but 
the establishment of Ludges, like that of the “ East- 
ern Star,” we fear would be attended by none of 
the good results claimed by our fair correspondent; 
for, besides conflicting, as it would measurably with 
custom and obligation, such Lodges would be a dis- 
tracting issue, diverting the brethren trom duties due 
the bodies to which they belong, under the pretence 
ot the broader charity to be gained by female asso- 
ciation. This may be a fogy view of the matter, but 
it is a prevailing one in Massachusetts. Some years 
since, the late Mr. Wingate Chase attempted to in- 
treduces it, but it was forbidden by the Grand Lodge, 
and we deem that a change cannot yet be made. 
Nevertheless, we give the appeal, which is very elo- 
quent, and it may bave its « ffect. It is not necessary 
to make women Masons; they are Masons by nature, 
and through their beautiful sympathies enact the 
Mason’s part without the aid of forms. With love fur 
their husbands and brothers, and faith in their in- 
tegrity, co-operative charity can be as efficient as 
though a dozen organizations lay at the base of it. 
We wish there were more unity betwixt Masons and 
their wives and daugbters in this regard, but the fe- 
male mind mistrusts euchre, and is not given to 
quick credence. The establishment of the proposed 
degree would not help this any, fur the admission to 
one mystery would provoke the wish to obtain more, 
and the first step is almost always the decisive one. 
Yheretore, while counselling co-operative charity, 
we do not counsel the co-operative degrees; but still 
we should be pleased to again hear from our fair cor- 
respondent on the subject, and she may uae ali of her 
skill to convince us that we are wrong. 


Messrs. Editors of the Flag of our Union: 

I saw it recently mentioned, that the degrees of 
* Eastern Star,” and one other (f think it is called 
‘* Master Mason’s Daughter ”’), have been conferred 
upon ladies in New York State. Knoowing that 
Massachusetts is generally foremost in every good 
undertaking (Masonic works not excepted), I confess 
to sowe surprise that Massachusetts Masons have not 
been the first to introduce these degrees. Perhaps 
the Masons of this State do not see any benetit to be 
derived from thus doing May I speak a word in 
favor of the conferring of degrees upon ladies? 

While I do not advocate the so-called ** Women’s 
Rights,” nor believe they should vote upon election 
day, I believe that woman’s true sphere is beside her 
husband in the duties of lifs. 

The lite of a Mason’s wife and daughter should ‘. 
an active one. If she were to feel that she is 





If a red-breast comes into your garden, does he | 


Where is game to be found besides upon land that | 


When a herd of red deer are pursued, and one is , 


Are some horses said to resemble pigs’ feet on ac- | 


recognized by Freemasons as the relative of a 
brother Mason, she would have more to incite her to 
| deeds of charity, and to encourage her in the pro- 
motion of those virtues of Brotherly-love, Relief and 
| Truth, which the true Freemason preaches and 

strives to practise. 
| It may be said that so sacred and binding is the 
tie between husband and wife, father and daughter, 
| that an attempt to improve it by any rites or cere- 
monies would be foolish, nay, wrong This I cannot 
believe. Though woman may have a keener percep- 
tion of right and wrong, even her nature might be 
| greatly improved by her associating in this manner 
| with those whom she, as well as her father or hus- 

band, should call Brethren! 

Again, I believe it would be of benetit to Masons 

| themselves. Would not her influence be an incen- 


| without an equal, and in the gitt of rhyme he was 


imperfectly alluded? Let us here, in the Otd Bay 
State, bave the Fa-t-rn Star Degree; let it be made 
practical, too, Let the lady relatives of Masons know 
that they are recognized as such, 

Cannot we hear trom some of the eminent mem- 
bers of the Craft on this subject? 

I submit these thoughts to yur consideration, and 
subscribe myself, “A MASON'S DAUGHTER.” 


THE KNIGHT’S SONG. 


The following beautiful song by Tyrone Power, 
attests his facility as a poet. As an actor he was 





















































































equally felicitous: 


The crosson each shoulder was bound, 
And Zion or death was the ery; 
The trumpets reechoed the sound, 
And the war-oath was borne to the sky, 
One voice, as the * Charge! Knights."' was given, 
Cried, * This flower is the emblem Lown; 
For my lady T live, and, by Heaven, 
I fight for this lily alone." 
One lance ever foremost was scen, 
But he bore not a token of grace; 
On his pennon of undying green 
The red cross to a lily gave place; 
France's bravest to victory he led, 
And, shouting in melee o'erthrown, 
As his pennon he waved o'er his head, 
“7 die for this flower alone.”* 


To his brother in arms by his side, 
He gave back the gave which he bore; 
No longer ‘twas white, for the tide 
Of his heart's blood had crimsoned it o'er; 
“ This bear to my lady stil! dear, 
E’en dying my heart's all her own; 
Its color is changed —but, one tear 
Will show ‘tis her lily alone."* 
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THE POOR OF PARIS. 


The guide-books tell you that in the fuubourgs 
you will meet with poverty; 80 you search accord- 
ingly. You look up at the houses, and find them 
nearly as high as ever; down upon the pavement, 
you see working-men pissing and re-passing in great 
numbers. They have the same rough clothes, but 
the scene around you presents an aspect of work, but 
not of destitution. There are plenty of coarse blouses, 
but no rags. The comparative absence of carriages, 
and of well-dressed men and women, the presence of 
some cheap clothes-shops, and a dull dusty look about 
the cafes, are almost the only indications which in- 
form you that you have left behind the abodes of the 
bourgeois. 

What a tale many of these great old rambling 
houses could tell! They bear about them unmistak- 
able marks of departed granideur. Huge oak beams 
testify to the sulidity of the buildings, which even 
now, bowing and bowed, seem to laugh defiance at 
Time, and to claim their own aristocratic superiority 
amid the democratic spoliations around them. In 
London, petty speculators have run up small house- 
property for the working-classes. In Paris, the la- 
boring-classes, driven out of their homes to make 
room first for one boulevard, then for another, take 
their temporary refuge in the doomed mansiuns of 
far richer tenants. Every nook and corner is inhab- 
ited. The positions of some of these tenements are 
most fantastic. Many a stranger tired to death of 
the primness and regularity of modern Paris, has 
lighted in his ramblings upon the district south of 
the Seine known as “the students’ quarter.” On 
the mountain St. Genevieve, and on either side of 
the new Boulevard St. Germain, he has discovered 
with delight streets lined with houses in every stage 
of perpendicularity. Perched up to the chimney- 
pots may be seen little sheds of rooms entirely uncon- 
nected architecturally with the rest of the structure. 
They look as though they had been hauled up there 
from below, and then glued on; or as though they 
had grown like fungi«out of the roofs to which they 
are attached. Well, these and similar situations are 
the places where the Paris chiffonnier takes up his 
abode. Let us examine the interior of one of these 
curious old buildings. What a magnificent staircase 
it is! But stay; what is there inside that dismal 
grating scarce two feet square? Dark and black 
within, the only light and air which penetrate that 
cavern are filtered through the great staircase. Let 
us see what there ishere. It looks, it smelis likea 
wild beast’s den. Look a little closer still. There is 
a bed and some filthy rags; and this is a human hab- 
itation! Mon Dieu! 
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ARROGANCE OF WEALTH. 





| in a great measure when it is absent. 


tive and a restraint? Inthe domestic and in the so- | 


| cial circle the influence of woman is pure and true, 
Would it be less so in the Lodyge-room ? 

A special benefit to women in receiving the degrees 
would be witnessed if she were travelling alone. 
| Many who cannot feel in sate company otherwise, 
would know their satety if they had any way of ex- 
pressing to Masons that they were in truth a sister 

| of the Eastern Star or any other Masonic degree 

Will not the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts inau- 

| gurate the good work to which I have briefly, though 


Riches naturally gain a man a favorable reception 
in the world, and give merit a double lustre, when a 
person is endowed with it; and they supply its place, 
It is wonder- 
fal to observe what airs of euperiority fools and 
knaves, with large possessions, give themselves above 
men of the greatest merit in poverty. Nor do the 
men of merit make any strong opposition to these 
usurpations; or rather seem to favor them by the 
modesty of their behaviour. Their good sense and 
experience make them diffident of their jadgment, 
and cause them to examine everything with the 
greatest accuracy. As,on the other hand, the deli- 
cacy of their sentiments makes them timorous lest 
they commit faul's, and lose in the practice of the 
world that integrity of virtue, so to speak, of which 
they are so jealous. To make wisdom agree with 
contidence is as difficult as to reconcile vice and 
modesty. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Unten.) 
BOBOLINK BROOK. 


—_—e 


BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 
eS 





‘Twas a precious dream—the dear home-farm— 
Just as I saw it one bland June day, 
Breathed o'er by the spell of holy calm, 
With charms perpetual befure me lay ! 
What dearer vision could greet my eyes? 
For Nature, attuned with stream and bird, 
Thanked God,—and the clear blue, smiling skies 
Echoed the pure praise heavenward. 


The sunny air, deliciously sweet, 
Kissed the blossoming trees and flowers; 
Softly did Bobolink Brook repeat 
The notes so loved in youth's dreamy hours! 
Yes, through the vale near the garden wall, 
Boyh-od's fair streamlet still did flow; 
And o'er it the rice-bird'’s whistling call 
Pleasantly chorused its murmur low. 


Ah! just as of yore in balmy June, 
It seemed to mirror celestial sheen; 
And, as though to bloom there was a boon, 
Wild-flowers clustered around the stream. 
The cowslip and showy tiger-lily 
Embroidered for it a royal hem: 
The dandelion o'er the modest daisy 
Spread gayly her yellow diadein! 


There did my sister plant balsamine, 
The fragrant aster, and jonqu'l fair, 
Lo! in my dream of that happy time, 
Again she viewed them with tender care! 
The light of innocence filled those eyes, 
Blue as the violets in her hair; 
With nameless joy, but in mute surprise, 
I saw our since-lost darling there! 


Delicate as the transparent pink 
In the apple-blossom richly set, 
Life's hue glowed on lip and cheek; 
The smile of Heaven her features lit! 
A bunch of sweet heart's-ease, dewy wet, 
Blushed with pure joy on her inaiden breast; 
O, never, never can I forget 
That blessed dream, or the old home nest! 


And the soft plash of Bobolink Brook 
Faintly, as soundeth in pearly shell 
The sea, my ear then rightly took 
To soften the tone of death's cold knell. 
Flow on, flow on, dear native stream! 
O, that life’s waters as smooth could glide 
As I saw yours in that sacred dream, 
With memory's light iliuming its tide! 
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Leaves from the Arethusa’s Log, 


No. 6. 





BY W. H. MACY. 





THE FIRST WHALE. 


THE next morning, having the first masthead, I 
was in the fore-topgallant crosstrees at sunrise, 
thinking, of course, of the five dollars’ bounty all the 
way up the rigging. Thedim outline of the peak 
was still visible, and the topsails of the Pandora just 
in sight astern, the wind still continuing moderate at 
W_N. W. both ships steering S. by W. As I looked 
astern, when I first got my footing aloft, I caught 
sight of something like a small puff of steam or white 
smoke, rising a little and blowing off on the water. 
Looking intentiy, at the same spot, after a short in- 
terval, another puff rose like the former, satisfying 
me, from the descriptions I bad heard, that some 
sort of whale was there, and I instinctively shouted: 

“Tuere she blows!” 

“Where away?” hailed Mr. Johnson, who was 
just climbing the maintopmast rigginz. ‘‘O yes! I 
see him! sperm whale, I believe—hold on a bit till he 
blows again—yes—thar’ sh’ blo-o-ows! large sperm 
whale! two points off the larboard! Blo-o-ows! 
headed to windward!” 

**How far off?” shouted Mr. Grafton, from the 
deck. 

“Three miles! ’Ere sh’ blo-o-ows!”” 

By this time the old man was on deck, and ready 
for action. ‘Call all hands out, Mr. Grafton! Hard 
a starboard, there! Stand by to brace round the 
yards. Cook! get your breakfast down as fast as you 
can. Keepthe run of him, tnere, aloft! Maintop 
bowline, boatsteerers! Sure it’s a sperm whale, eh, 
Mr. Johnson? Steward! give me up the glass—I 
must make a cleet in the gangway for that glass 
soon. Muster ’em all up, Mr. Grafton, and get the 
lines in as fast as you can (mounting the shearpole). 
Sing out when we head right, Mr. Johnson! Mr. 
Grafton, you’ll have to brace sharp up, I guess ( just 
going over the maintop). See the Pandora, there? 
O yes! I see her (half way up the topmast rigging). 
Confound him! he’s heading just right to see the 
whale, too! (‘There goes flukes!’ shouted the mu- 
latto.) Yes! yes! I see him—just in time to see him 
(swinging his leg over the topaast crosstrees), a noble 
fan, too! a buster! Haul aboard that maintack! We 
must have that fellow, Mr. Johnson. Steady-y! 
Keep her along just fulland by. We mustn't let the 
Pandora get him, either !” 

The Arethusa bent gracefully to the breeze, as, 
braced sharp on the port tack, she darted through 
the water, as though instinctively snutting her prey. 
The whale was one of those patriarchal old bulls, who 
are often fuund alone, and would probably stay down 
more than an hour before he would be seen again. 





Meantime, the two ships were rapidly nearing each 
other; and the Pandora’s lookouts were not long in 


'| discovering that “ something was up,” as was evinced 


by her setting the main royal and foretopmast stud- 
ding-sail, though they could not possibly have seen 
the whale yet. But the whale was apparently work- 
ing slowly to windward, and the Pandora coming 
with a fl wing sheet, all of which was much in her 
favor. The old man remained aloft, anxiously wait- 
ing the next rising, from time to time hailing the 
deck to know ‘what time it was?” and satisfying 
himself that the boats were in readiness, and break- 
fast served out to those who wanted it. As three 
quarters of an hour passed, he grew more anxious 
anc fidgety, shifting his legs about in the crosstrees, 
and clutching the spy-glass in his nervous grasp. 

** Are you all ready, Mr. Grafton?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” ans vered the mate from the main- 
top, where he had mounted to get a look at the 
whale when he should rise again. 

“ Let them hoist and swing the boats.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“I think I sawa ripple then,” said the second 
mate, from the topsail yard directly beneath him. 

‘“* Where?” d Jed the captai 

* Four points off the lee bow.” 

*O! no, you didn’t, he wont come there. He’il 
rise right ahead or a little on the weather-bow. I 
don’t think he’ll go much to windward—Good gra- 
cious! see that Pandora come down! She'll be right 
in the suds here, directly! I think we've run far 
enough, eh, Mr. Grafton? Haul the mainsail up, 
then! and square the main yard!” 

Silence for a few minutes after this evolution was 
performed. 

“He can’t be far off when he comes up again. 
Look at the men old Worth has got aloft there, bis 
crosstrees swarming, and every rattlin manned.— 
Look sharp! all of ye! We must see that whale 
when he first breaks water. That Lelm eased down? 
Haul the foresail up! and let the jib-sheets flowa 
little more. It can’t be possible that whale has been 
up—no, we couldn’t help seeing him, some of us—I 
know ’twas a sperm whale. I saw his fan; besi !es, 
there’s Mr. Juhnson—best eyes in the ship— What 
time is it, there? An hour and ten minutes that 
whale has been down—a long-winded old dog! We 
shall have to wear round, I’m afraid we shall forge. 
Blo-o-ows! right ahead, not one mile off! Down 
there and lower away! Now, Mr. Grafton, work 
carefally—Mr. Danham, too; if you don’t strike this 
rising, spread your chances well, and don’t crowd 
each other—but don’t you let the Pandora get him!” 
The captain was by this time in the stern of his own 
boat. ‘All ready, Mr. Johnson? Where’s Old Jeff 
at-my midship oar? O, here youare,eh? You aint 
turned white yet—luwer away! Cooper! Where's 
Cooper? As soon as we are all clear, wear round— 
Let run that davit fall?—wear round and make a 
short board—haul up your tackle, boy. Keep to 
windward all you can, Cooper! Pulla little off the 
weather-bow, Mr. Grafton, aud then set your sail! 
Haul in these gripes towing over the quarter— By 
thunder, there’s Worth’s boats all down! coming 
with fair wiad, too! Oat oars, lads.” 








The Pandora had luffed to and dropped her boats a 
mile to windward, and they were coming down be- 
fore the breeze, wing-and-wing, with their paddles 
flashing in the sunlight, and their immense jibs guy- 
ed out on the bow-oar as studding-sails, promising 
to stand about an equal chance fur the whale with 
ourselves, The larboard boat to which I belonged, 
proved the fastest of the three, and had a little the 
lead. After pulling a few quiet strokes to windward, 
Father Grafton set his sails, and, as he gave the 
order to *‘ peak the oars and take the paddles,” seem- 
ed as cool and calm as when engaged in the most or- 
dinary duty on board. There was no confusion or 
bustle in bis boat, but with his practised eye fixed 
upon the huge spermaceti, he kept encouraging us in 
alow, dry tone, as he conned the steeripg oar with 
such skill, that he seemed to do it without effort. 

“ Now, lads, you face round to paddle, you can all 
see him. I declare, he’s a noble tellow—ninety bar- 
rels under his hide, if there’s adrop. Bunker, do 
you see that fellow? he’s got a back like a ten-acre 
lot—paddle hard, lads—if you miss him, go right over 
the board yourseli, and don’t come up again—long 
and strong stroke, boys, on your paddles. See that 
boat coming? that’s Ray, the second mate of the 


Pandora —three or four more spouts, and we’ll have 


him--he’s ours sure! they can’t get here in time— 
scratch hard, boys! don’t hit your paddles on the 
gunwale. Stand up, Bunker, and get your jibtack 
clear! Don’t let them ‘ gally’ you, if they shout in 
that boat.” 

“ All right!” said Lis boatsteerer, with his eager 
hand resting on the irou pole. ‘* Never fear, sir.” 

* Paddle hard, lads, a stroke or two. That’s rizht, 
Banker. Keep cool, my boy. Keep cool, and make 
sure of him.” 

A wild and prolonged shout rang on the air from 
six sturdy pairs of lungs iu the Pandora's waist-boat, 
as Mr. Kay, seeing that he was baflied, let fly his 
sheets and rounded to, a ship’s length to windward. 
It was too late, however. 

“ All right,” said Father Grafton, in the same dry, 
quiet tone, as befure. “ Hold your hand, Bunker. 
Hold your band, boy, till you’re past his hump—an- 
other shoot, lais—way enough, in paddles. Now, 
Bunker! give it to him! Down to your oars, the 
rest. Give lim ’tother one, boy! Well done! both 
irons to the hitches. Hold water, all! Bear a hand, 
now, and roll up that sail. Wet line, Tom! wet line! 





Where’s your bucket? All ready with your sail, 


TRS FLAG OF OUB U 


TON, 








Banker? Let her come then—all right. Comeaft running, seta waifforthe ship. She then ran down 
here, now, and let me get a dig at him.” } 


The line was spinning round the loggerhead with 

| a whizzing noise, and a smoking heat, as the huge 
leviathan, stung to the quick, darted down into the 
depths of the ocean. Bunker threwon the second 
round turn to check him, and jamming the bight of 
the line over the stern sheets, watched it carefully as | 
it flew through his grasp; while the mate cleared his 
lance, and got ready to renew the attack. Every 
moment his anxiety increased as he kept turning his 

| head, and looking at the tub of line, rapidly settling, 

| as the whale ran it ont. ‘I declare, I believe he'll 
take all my line. Blacksmith! pass along the drug! | 

| Check him hard, Banker!” then, seeing the other 


first time, we learned the power of Father Grafton’s 
langs. 

“Spring hard, Mr. Duntam! I want your line! 
Cast off your craft, and stand by to throw your line 
tome! Springhard! Do/”’ 

The ash sticks in the waist boat were doing their 
best, as the lond “‘ Ay, ay!” was borne back o'er the 
water from Dunham, while the old man could be 
seen in the rear of the picture, wildly straining every 
nerve to be ‘in at the death,” and heaving desper- 
ately at the after oar, with his hat off. his hair flying 
loosely in the breeze, and his whole frame writhing 
with eager excitement. Our line was going, going; 
alrealy there was but one flake in the tub, when the 
waist-boat ranged up on our quarter, and Fisher, 
with the coil gathered in his hand, whirled it over 
his head, making ready foracast. At this instant, 
the strain was suddenly relieved, and the line slack- 
ed up. 5 

“Never mind!” roared Mr. Grafton. “ Hold on, 
Fisher! All right, he’s coming! Never mind your 
line, Mr. Danham, he’s coming up! Pall ahead and 
get fast! Geta lance at him if youcan! Haul line, 
us! Face round here, all of ye, and haul line! 
Careful, Bunker, about coiling down! He'll be up 
now, in a minute, haul lively!” 

The waist-boat had shot ahead under a fresh im- 
pulse of her own, and the captain came drawing up 
abreast of the fast boat. 

“ Are you well fast, Mr. Grafton?” 

** Ay, ay, sir; both irons chock to the socket.” 

“That’s the talk! Got ’most all your line, hasn’t 
he?” 

** Yes sir.” 

“Well, gather in as fast as youcan. Spring hard, 
us! Spring! I want to grease a lance in that fish! 
There he is, up!” he shouted, as the tortured mon- 
ster broke water, showing his whole head out in his 
agony, and started to windward. 

Fisher had bent on his craft again, and was about 
two ships’ lengths from the whale when he rose. 

* Haul quick, my lads!” said the mate, “and get 
this stray line in! There’s Mr. Dunham going on, 
and the old man will be with him in a minute. There 
he brings to!”” as the whale suddenly stopped short 
in his mad career, and lay swashing up and down, as 
if rallying his strength for a fresh eftort. 

‘* There’s ‘stand up’ iu the waist-boat! There he 
darts! Hurrah! two boats fast! Haul lively, us, 
and get this line in!’’ 

His whaleship seemed staggered by this accumula- 
tion of cold iron in his system, and lay wallowing in 
the trough of the waves. It was a critical moment 
for him; for Mr. Dunham was getting his lance on 
the halfce ck, ready for darting, and, as the whale 
suddenly ‘milled short round” to pass across the 
head of his boat, the young mau saw his advantage, 
and cried: 

* Pull ahead! Pull ahead, and we’ll get a ‘ set’ on 
him! Lay forward, Fisher! Lay forward hard, my 
lad! right on for his fin! Pull ahead! So, way 
enough—hold water, all;” and, driven by a strong 
arm, the sharp lance entered his “ life,” its bright 
shank disappearing till the pole brought it up. 

“Hold ber so!” said the second mate. “ Way 
enough! just hold her so till he rises again!” as the 
whale hollowed his back under the sea, now crimson- 
ed with his life-tide, and again rising, received the 
lance anew in his vitals; but the first “set” was 
enough, and the gush of clotted blood from his spira- 
cle told how effectually it had done its work. 

“* There!” said Father Grafton, who had just got 
his line gathered in, and was ready to renew the as- 
sault, “‘ there’s the red flag flying at his nose! Black- 
smith, we may as well pat up our lance, we shau’t 
waut it to-day. Welldone, Mr. Danham! Thick as 
tar, the first lance! Huldon line, Bunker! heave on 
a turn!” as the whale, making a dying effort, started 
up to windward, passing among the Pandora’s buats 
within easy hail. 

‘Give us your warp, Pitman, if you want a tow,” 
said Bunker, in passing, to Mr. Ray’s boatsteerer. 

‘““Every dog has his day,” growled Pitman, in 
reply. 

“Yes. Come aboard to-morrow; 1’ll give you a 
‘scrap’ for luck.” 

The whale went in his “ flarry,” and turned up 
nearly under the stern of the Pandora, as she luffed 
to for her boats; but Captain Worth could not afford 
to lose the breeze long, and, by the time the last boat 
was on the cranes, his helm was up, and his mizzen- 
topsail shivering. Tle old ship fell off to her former 
course, and setting Ler royal and studding-sails, lett 
her more fortunate consort “ alone in her glory.” 

Captain Upton had no occasion to “ grease his 
lance,” but seeing that the work was done, and the 
victory won, made the best of his way on board. He 
made a short stretch, fetching to windward of us, and 
then stood along under easy sail, till Mr. Grafton, 





having ‘‘cut a hole” and got his line all clear for 


boats near at hand, be opened his throat, and, for the . solid, at any rate, if vou never do another. The 


for us, and loffing to han isomely with the head yards 
aback, and the foretopaail on the cap, the line was 
** streamed,” and led into the “chock” The jib be 
ing run down and the helm lashed a-lee, so as com- 
pletely to deaden the ship’s way, the whale was 
hauled down to the ship, with the inspiring and 
time-honored chorns of * Cheerly, men!” the barden 
being led off by Old Jeff; and at ten o'clock, the 
monster, who, when the san rose, appeared like a 
monarch of the deep, sporting in all the conscious- 
ness of sovereign power, lay securely chained up 
alongside the good ship Arethusa. 

‘* Well, Banker,” said the old man, to the blush- 
ing young batsteerer, “you pluggel this fellow 


Pandora's crew tried to gally you, didn't they?” 

* Yes sir,” said Beskor, “ either me or the whale, 
| I don’t know which. Bat they were too late with 
their yells.” 

“ Well, I don’t know as I can blame Mr. Ray,” 
said the captain. “I suppose he thought, if he could 
| galiy you on the whale, he would stand as good a 
| chance as any of us next rising, as there is no telling, 
with any certainty, where a gallied* whale will come 
up.” 

‘IT don’t think Worth feels in very good hamor to- 
day,” continued the old man, turning to Mr. Graf- 
ton. “I’m sere I shouldn't, if he had got this whale 
right under my nose. Bat it’s our turn to cro# to- 
day, and perhaps at another time it may be his. I 
was mighty afraid at one time he would take all your 
line before we could get to you. And when I saw the 
strain slack up suddenly, I was more anxious than 
ever, for I feared you were loose from him. But it's 
| all right asitis. Couldn’t be better—and the weather 
is promising for taking careof him. The new ship 
will get her christening now, and she will work all 
the better for being greased. It is too late to ship 
the oil home, for I shall not put back to the Western 
Islands now.” 





* This word “ gallied ** is in constant use among whale- 
men in the sense of frightened or confused. It is, per- 
haps, a corruption of the obsolete verb, gallow,to be 
found in old writers. Thus Shakspeare hasin King Lear, 
“The wrathful skics gallow the deep wanderers of the 
dark."’ 7 


> 





INSECT REASONING. 

The industry and ingenuity of mason-bees, mining- 
bees, carpenter-bees, and wasps—upholsterer, carder, 
lapidary, and humble-bees, and social wasps—the 
carpentry of tree-hoppers and saw- flies —the ingenui- 
ty of leaf-rolling, nest-building, carpenter and tent- 
making, and stone-mason caterpillars—the extraor- 
dinary architecture of ants of every description, the 
galleries which they excavate in trees, the towers 
which they build, the government which they organ- 
ize, their military establishments, their nurseries, 
and their “ maiden ants,” or females, exclusively 
set apart, like the nuns of the Roman Catholic 
church, for superintending the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the young—the almost infinite variety of 
modes of industry exhibited by worms, moths and 
spiders, and many other classes of articulated ani- 
mals, are all so many illustrations of the wonders of 
instinct in contradistinction to reason, or irtzlligence 
derived from experience. 

Instances, however, might be brought forward 
which inevitably imply that animals possess and 
evince faculties precisely of the same kind as those of 
man, differing from him in degree only. From the 
simple fact that a dog will recognize his master, we 
may argue that the dog posscases the power of recog- 
nition, which to @ certain extent involves memory 
also. The dog will recollect, too, any person whg has 
inflicted on him an irjary, and this implies not only 
recognition, but the association with the person of 
the ill-treatment suffered at his hand. The following 
instance of an elephant is to the point: An cfficer in 
the Indian army,who was quartermaster of a brigade, 
found it needful to put a heavier load than usual on 
a very large elephant. called the Paugul, or fuol; but 
he soon intimated that he was only disposed to take 
his usual Juad. Tie officer, seeing the animal repeat- 
edjly shake off the super-abundant portion, lost his 
temper, and threw a tent-pin at the animal’s head. 
Some days after, as the latter was going with others 
to water, he bappened to pass the cflicer, whom he 
very deliberately lifted up into a large tamarind tree, 
leaving him to cling to the boughs, and to get down 
as well as he could. 





A POLITE COLONEL. 

Colonel Moore, a veteran politician of the Ol. Do- 
minion, erjoyed great , ersona) popularity on account 
of his affability of manner, and could always carry a 
big vote whenever up for an ctftice. He generally 
spoke to everybody he met, and usually succeeded in 
convincing people that Le knew them well. He met 
his match one morning, however, when, on meeting a 


ae 


ee. 
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countryman, he shook baids Leartily with him, and 
commenced, * Why, how do you do, thir? 1 am very 
glad to thee you; a fine day, thir; I thee you thtill ; 
ride your tine old gray, thir.” ‘No sir, this horse is 
one I borrowed this morning.” ‘0, ah! well, thir, 
how are the ol! gentleman and lady?” ** My parents 
have been dead about three years, sir.’ ‘“ Bat how 
ith your wife, thir, and the children?” “1 am an 
unmarried wan, sir.” “*Tuure enough. Do you 
thtill live on the old farm?” ‘No sir; I have just 
arrived from Ohio, where | was born.” ‘ Well, thir, 
I gueth 1 don’t kuow you, after all. Good-morniug, 
thir.”’ 
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The World in | m iniature. 


SUMMER, 
O Paphian Goddess, once ru ing 
O'er Cyprus, come back to as now, 
When the fresh claret-cup has been cooling, 


And, playful, we garland the brow 
Of the girl who is fairest and sweetest 
With roses, like Horace of yore, 


O, come back, that our Joy be completest 
With Summer once more, 

What is life without love but a dreaming 
Of joys that must perish at dawn? 

The river like silver is gleaming, 
Its wavelets encirele the lawn 

O Venus, give power to our wooing, 
And teach us love's holiest lore; 

For the June days have proved our undoing, 
With Summer once more, 


Chinese porters in San Francisco carry their bi 
dens on the end of a bamboo pole balanced over | 
shoulder—one man easily carrying two packages 
the weight of a barrel of floureach, But when th 
is only one package, two men are required, one 
each end of the pole, with the weight hung in t 
middle. An innovator, who showed them that o:. 
man could more easily carry a single package on . 
shoulder, was almost mobbed the other day by | 
conservative brethren, 


Dean Storr had occasion one day to unite a rus 
in the bands of matrimony. The ceremony over, |: 
husband began to “sink in resolution,” aud fall: 
intoa fit of repentance, he said, ‘ Your revere: 
has tied the knot tightly, I fancy, but, under fav 
may | ask if so be it you can untie itagain?” “W 
no,” replied the dean, “we never do that on t) 
part of the consecrated ground.” ‘ Where, then 
cried the man, eagerly. “On that,” pointipg to | 
burial-ground. 

A paper-hanger in France died from sitting do 
to his dinner without washing his hands. He } 
been handling green paper, and was polroned by | 
coloring that had rubbed off on his bands, 


One of the odd characters that pervade the metr 
olis of Grass Valley, Nevada, ia an old negro nan 
Sanks. He takes considerable interest in polit 
and is bitterly opposed to the present incambent 
the White House. He is also @ zealous member 
the church. During a recent revival among the. 
ored Methodists, Shanks became very happy, # 
after relating his experience to the brethren, 
claimed, in a triumphant tone, “I'se a goin’ 
heaven—I is! Andy Johnson can't veto dat! 


Very little pure wine or brandy is now made 
France, it is suid. By the processes now in comu, 
use, brandy is made with strong alcohol distilled f: 
fecula, and is colored, sweetened and made twe: 
years old in ten minutes; so that the most expert . 
deceived. 

Kinglake says, in the third volume of his bist. 
of the Crimean war, that any active bishop or doc. 
of divinity Lord Cardigan might have bappened 
meet would bave been more competent than he 
decide when to make a charge. Lord Cardigan b. 
in six years purchased his commissions from cor, 
up to colonel. 


Cuvier the naturalist was in bis favorite pure: 
very democratic in his tastes. He treated all men 
his equals, and would not allow others to treat b 
as their superior, Oue day, while discussing @ qo: 
tiou in anatomy with a young naturalist, the lati 
constantly interjected in his conversation, “ Monel: 
le baron.” ‘* There is no baron here,” replied Cavi 
“ there are two students seeking the truth, and be » 
ing down only to her.” 


Two sick nurses were talking of their profess 
over their tea. “ You understand,” said one to | 
other, “the doctor said it was brain fever, con 
quently he ought to have been out of bis senr 
Well, not a bit of it! He watched everything 1 ¢ 
as well as a well wan could have done. And at | 
it worried me #0 that I went off, saying to him, ‘> 
I am an honest woman, above all suspicion, an 
wont stay with sick people who keep from be 
delirious in order to watch me.’” 


Napoleon is historic in bis associations. His ele 
ing apartment at Fontainebleau is that once eceuy, 
by bis great uncle; in his bed have slept Louls Pl 
ippe, Charles X., Louis XVIII. and Napoleon 
his stady is furnished with articles used by the f: 
Napoleon, and he writes at the desk on which U 
emperor signed his abdication. 


In the Maine State prison at Thomaston, rome 
the inmates are allowed to amuse their leisure th 
in painting and sketching, if they have a taste int! 
direction. A recent visitor there was shown &@ | 
ture of a scriptural scene, in which the Saviour + 
represented attired in the uniform of # brigad 
general. 


The pope has in his treasury a cameo which tra 
tion declares to bear a portrait of Jesus Christ, a 
that it was executed by command of Tiberias Co 
A Koman scuiptor has executed @ bust from it, 
successfully that the pope has sent Lim # gold me 
and a letter of thanks. 

Boggs likes a warm bed. Oue morning an age 
for a patent fire-extinguisher tried to well bim 
recipe “Look here,” said Boggs, “If you've ¢ 
anything that'll save me from getting out of bed int 
cold every morning, to build a fire for my wile to @ 
breakfast by, Ili buy it; but don’t come round he 
trying to well staff to put ‘em out—it'’s wo mu 
trouble to start them.” 
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The World in Miniature. 


| 
| SUMMER. 
O Paphian Goddess, once ru“ing 
| O'er Cyprus, come back to us now, 
| When the fresh claret-cup has been cooling, 
| And, playful, we garland the brow 
Of the girl who is fairest and sweetest 
With roses, like Horace of yore, 
O, come back, that our joy be completest 
With Summer once more. 
| What is life without love but a dreaming 
Of joys that must perish at dawn? 
The river like silver is gleaming, 
Its wavelets encircle the lawn. 
O Venus, give power to our wooing, 
And teach us love's holiest lore; 
For the June days have proved our undoing, 
With Summer once more. 


Chinese porters in San Francisco carry their bur- 
dens on the end of a bamboo pole balanced over the 
shoulder—one man easily carrying two packages of 
the weight of a barrel of flour each. But when there 
is only one package, two men are required, one at 
each end of the pole, with the weight hung in the 
middle. An innovator, who showed them that one 


man could more easily carry a single package on his 
shoulder, was almost mobbed the other day by his 

\ conservative brethren. 
Dean Storr had occasion one day to unite a rustic 
: in the bands of matrimony. The ceremony over, the 
husband began to “sink in resolution,” and falling 
intoa fit of repentance, he said, “ Your reverence 
has tied the knot tightly, I fancy, but, under favor, 
4| may I ask if so be it you can untie itagain?” “ Why 
no,” replied the dean, “‘ we never do that on this 
part of the consecrated ground.” ‘‘ Where, then?” 
cried the man, eagerly. ‘On that,” pointing to the 

burial-ground. 

A paper-hanger in France died from sitting down 
to his dinner without washing his hands. He had 





been handling green paper, and was poisoned by the 
coloring that had rubbed off on his hands, 

One of the odd characters that pervade the metrop- 
olis of Grass Valley, Nevada, is an old negro named 
Sanks. He takes considerable interest in politics, 
and is bitterly opposed to the present incumbent of 
the White House. He is also a zealous member of 
the church. During a recent revival among the col- 
ored Methodists, Shanks became very happy, and 
after relating his experience to the brethren, ex- 
claimed, in a triumphant tone, “I’se a goin’ to 
heaven—l is! Andy Johnson can’t veto dat!” 


Very little pure wine or brandy is now made in 
France, it is said. By the processes now in common 
use, brandy is made with strong alcohol distilled from 
fecula, and is colored, sweetened and made twenty 
years old in ten minutes; so that the most expert are 
deceived. j 


Kinglake says, in the third volume of his history 
of the Crimean war, that any active bishop or doctor 
of divinity Lord Cardigan might have happened to 
meet would have been more competent than he to 
decide when to make a charge. Lord Curdigan had 
in six years purchased his commissions from cornet 
up to colonel. 


Cuvier the naturalist was in his favorite pursuit 
very democratic in his tastes. He treated all men as 
his equals, and would not allow others to treat him 
as their superior. One day, while discussing a ques- 
tion in anatomy with a young naturalist, the latter 
constantly interjected in his conversation, “‘ Monsieur 
le baron.” ‘“ There is no baron here,” replied Cuvier ; 
“there are two students seeking the truth, and bow- 
ing down only to her.” 


Two sick nurses were talking of their profession 
over their tea. ‘‘ You understand,” said one to the 
other, “the doctor said it was brain fever, conse- 
quently he ought to have been out of his senses. 
Well, not a bit of it! He watched everything I did, 
as well as a well man could have done. And at last 
it worried me so that I went off, saying to him, ‘Sir, 
I am an honest woman, above all suspicion, and I 
wont stay with sick people who keep from being 
delirious in order to watch me.’ ” 


Napoleon is historic in his associations. His sleep- 
ing apartment at Fontainebleau is that once occupied 
by his great uncle; in his bed have slept Louis Phil- 
ippe, Charles X., Louis XVIII. and Napoleon I.; 
his study is furnished with articles used by the first 
Napoleon, and he writes at the desk on which that 
emperor signed his abdication. 


In the Maine State prison at Thomaston, some of 
the inmates are allowed to amuse their leisure time 
in painting and sketching, if they have a taste in that 
direction. A recent visitor there was shown a pic- 
ture of a scriptural scene, in which the Saviour was 
Tepresented attired in the uniform of a brigadier 
general. 


The pope has in his treasury a cameo which tradi- 
tion declares to bear a portrait of Jesus Christ, and 
that it was executed by command of Tiberius Czesar. 
A Roman scuiptor has executed a bust from it, so 
successfully that the pope has sent him a gold medal 
and a letter of thanks. 


Boggs likes a warm bed. Oue morning an agent 
for a patent fire-extinguisher tried to sell bim a 
recipe ‘Look here,’ said Boggs, “if you’ve got 
anything that’llsave me from getting out of bed in the 
cold every morning, to build a fire for my wife to get 
breakfast by, I'l buy it; but don’t come round here 
trying to sell stuff to put ’em out—it’s too much 
, ~~ to start them.” 


















Much in Little, 


Boston is to have a large skating rink for next 
winter. 

Strawberry festivals are jolly things when there’s 
lots of berries and plenty of cream. 

Quincy has dedicated a massive soldiers’ monument. 
The Chinese ministers will be in Boston on the 10th 
or 15th of July. 

Adams’s Express Company recently brought to 
Boston over six tons of gold. 

The House of Representatives has quite an idea of 
taxing U.S. bonds. 

More frauds are reported from Washington. Such 
things are too common ‘or notice. 

A treaty with Canada is reported on the reciproci- 
ty principle. ' 

Watering places are weeping on account of the 
season. \ 

An impecunious tippler in England sold his wife 
for one shilling. 

California has a society for the prevention of cru- 
elty to animals. 

Queen Victoria’s * breakfasts ” are from half-past 
4 to half-past 7 P. M. 

Tho Japs performing in London have produced 
the first baby of that nationality born out of Japan. 

The cotton worm that has appeared in Texas is 
said togbe a small feeder and not at all formidable. 

A white morocco alms-pouch, with aluminium in- 
itials and crest, is a Paris toilet novelty. 

Parepa can’t sleep tur serenades by enthusiastic 
San Franciscans. 

California is producing strawberries weighing five 
to the pound. 

A French gardener has produced a rose-bush with 
1500 blossoms. 

Prince Alfred secured O’Farrell’s pistols as cu- 
riosities. 

Toronto claims to be one of the dirtiest cities in 
the world. 

Fare from Troy to New York city, fifteen and ten 
cents, according to the line you choose. 

The State constables have commenced prosecuting 
unlicensed liquor dealers. 

The Erie Railroad war has broken out afresh. 

At the Riverside Park the horse John Stuart trot- 
ted ten miles in 28 Minutes 2 1-2 seconds. 

General Banks is expected to be appointed minister 
to Russia. 

Great Britain derived a revenue of £54,000 pounds 
trom its patent office last year. 

Liverpool bootmakers have struck with the hope of 
making a hit. 

Chinese hats are the latest fashionable novelty. 

Frankfort Rothschild has determined to remove to 
Berlin. 

Genoa, Ohio, women have spilled the liquor in all 
the grog shops in town. 

Arizona is trying to tempt immigrants with apoc- 
ryphal reports of rich mines. 

Snow still shines on the summits of the Montana 
mountains. 

Immense cabbages are talled by a Nashville paper 
“* specimens of horticultural skill.” 

Chicago sends fifteen million letters a year more 
than she receives. 

“‘ Wales ” has given Mrs. Sothern a handsome dia- 
mond ring. 

One of the Paris papers credits the Marquis of 
Hastings with $1,400,000 gains on the races. 

The Catholic bishops of the United States don’t 
like the idea of raising soldiers for the pope. 

New York has received nearly 100,000 emigrants in 
the past six months. 

Rheumatic gout in the knee is Napoleon’s trouble 
just now. 

Louisiana has a debt of $13,332,601, exclusive of 
convention expenses. 

Le Grand Lockwood’s house at Norwalk will cost 
$750,000. 

A steam yacht is one of the adjuncts of a New York 
club. It is also an avjunct of the tax on members, 

New York is to lose its Broadway bridge. 

New York sends 15,000 summerists to Long 
Branch. 

The seventeen year locusts are eating all green 
things before them on Long Island. 

The Parliament of King Kamehameha has, with 
his conseut and approbation, voted a subsidy of 
$25,000 a year to a steam line between the Sandwich | 
group and San Francisco. 











atlarriages. 


At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Sones Mr. George A. 
Wells and Miss Olive Augusta Treadwell. 

At West Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Hall, Mr. Albert H. 
Glover and Annie Eliza Dearborn. : oe 

‘At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Dr. Briggs, Mr. E. Perry 
Jones and Moss Adie M. Brown. a ae 

At Quiucy, by Rev. Mr. Freeman, Mr. William G. Sin- 
clair and Miss Emily C. L. Glover. 4 | 

At Easton, by Rev. Mr. Ide, Mr. George Copeland and 

iss Hattie Kimball. 
“ Lockport, N. Y., by Rev. J. L. Bennett, James 
Franklin Fitts, Esq., and Miss Harriet E., daughter of S. 
F. Gooding, Esq., of L. 


Deaths. 


In this city. Mr. Erastus B. Perry, 38; At East Boston, 
Mr. Stephen Goodwin, 62; At South Boston, Mrs. Annie 
Maria Paul, 25. : i 

At Quincey, Mrs. Mary F urbush, * 

83. 

















‘At Somerville, Mr. John Bole a 
At Chelsea, Mrs. Eliza A. Bailey, 04. 

‘At Lawrence, Miss Almerretta W. Woodward, 24. 
At Reading, Miss Lucy A. Ca 














ate. 
At Methuen, Mrs. Eliza W. Merrill, 68. 








The Housekeeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Rusks.—Beat seven eggs well, and mix with half 
a pint of new milk, in which have been melted four 
ounces of butter; add to it a quarter of a pint of 
yeast, and three ounces of sugar, and put them, by 
degrees, into as much flour as will make a very light 
paste, rather like a batter, and let it rise before the 

fire half an hour; then add some more flour. 





BrRowN BREAD PUDDING.—Half a pound of stale 
brown bread grated, ditto of currants, ditto of shred 
suet, sugar and nutmeg; mix with four eggs, and 
two spounsful of cream or milk; boil in a cloth or 
basin, that exactly holds it, three or four hours; 
sauce. 





PINE-APPLE.—Pare and slice the fruit, make a 
syrup ofa pound of sugar and half a pint of water to 
every pound of fruit, and when it is clarified and well 
skimmed, drop in the pine-apples, and let them siim- 
mer slowly for half an hour. 





PINE-APPLE MARMALADE.—Pare and grate the 
pine-apple, and take equal parts of fruit and sugar 
and put into your preserving kettle, and cook slowly 
until itisclear. It is very nice, and keeps well. 





A Goop PouND CAKE.— Beat a pound of butter to 
@ cream, and mix with it the whites and yolks of 
eight eggs beaten apart. Have ready, warm, by the 
fire, a pound of flour and the same of sifted sugar; 
mix them, and a few cloves, a little nutmeg and cin- 
namon in fine powder together; then, by degrees, 
work the dry ingredients into the butter and eggs. 
When well beaten, add a glass of wine and some 
caraways. It must be beaten a fullhour. Buttera 
pan and bake it a full hour in a quick oven. 

The above proportions, leaving out four ounces of 
the butter and the same of sugar, make a less lus- 
cious cake, and to most tastes a more pleasant one. 





SPONGE CAKE.—Weigh ten eggs and their weight 
in very fine sugar, and that of six in flour; beat the 
yolks with the flour and the whites alone toa very 
stiff froth; then, by degrees, mix the whites and the 
flour with the other ingredients, and beat them well 
half an hour; bake in a quick oven one hour. 





Fruit CAKE.—Two cups sugar, one cup molasses, 
one and a half cup butter, six eggs; spice to taste. 
One pound raisins, one pound currants. 








A CLEAR, SMOOTH SKIN, AND BEAU- 
tiful complexion follows the use of fELMBOLD'S CON- 
CEN tRATED EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA, 

It rem>ves black spots, pimples, moth-patches, and all 
eruptions of the skin. 


Sones PROPRIETOR TRUSTS that his Kom- 





edies, because advertised, may not be classed as Patent 
Medicines, most of which are prepared by self-styled doc- 
tors, who, in many instances, are too ignorant to reada 
physician’s simplest prescription, much less competent 
to prepare Pharmaceutical Preparations. 


|. iaeieetieriaaaaties EXTRACT SARSA- 





PARILLA cleanses and renovates the blood, instils the 
vigor of health into the systein, and purges out the 
humors that make disease. 


_ WHO DESIRE BRILLIANCY 





of complexion must purify and enrich the blood, which 
HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF 
SARSAPARILLA invariably does. Ask for HELM- 
BOLD'S. Take no other. 





HELMBOLD'S CONCENIRAVED EXiRACT 
BUCHU 

IS THE GREAT DIURETIC. 

HELMBOLD'’S CONCENrRATED EXfRACT 
SARSAPARILLA 

IS THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Both are prepared accord'ng to rules of Pharmacy and 
Chemistry, and are the most active that can be made 
MY PREPARATIONS 


Are prepared in vacuo from the vegetable substances 
named, and are the most active that can be made. 

The finest test of their superiority will be a comparison 
with the properties as set fourth in the United States Dis- 
pensatory 








MY LABORATORY FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 
FLUID EXTRACTS 

has been visited by thousands of physicians and druggists 

from all parts of the United States, and the mode of pre- 

paration received their unanimous commendation. 
HELMBOLD’'S HIGHLY CONCENTrRATED FLUID 

EXTRACTS are pleasant in taste and odor, and imme- 

diate in their action. 


H. T. HELMBOLD, 
Druggist, of eighteen years’ experience, and manufac- 
turer of HELMBOLD'S GENUINE PREPARATIONS. 
Principal Depots — WELMBOLD’S DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL WAREHOUSE, No. 594 Broadway, New 
York, next Metropolitan Hotel; and HELMBOLD'S 
MEDICAL DEPOT, No. 104 South Tenth street, Phila- 
delphia. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 
Price, $1.25 per botile, or six for $6.50. 
NONE ARE GENUINE, unless done up in the steel en- 
graved wrapper, and signed, H. T. HELMBULD. 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
Nant stories in bound form, richly Hlustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail. post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FisnerR Giri, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tur 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE Ip1loT Pauper, by Matthew 8, Vinton.—THE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G.S Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue Secret, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILb WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—-SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tukr SEA GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATH-TovucH, by Malcolm J. Errym.—Tue 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Dnrivage.—Tue 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES. by Mrs. 
L. S. Goodwin.—Tuk Pouice Spy, by Francis A. Durt- 
vage.—Tuk ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THE Gip- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolin J. Errym.—Reppatn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECKET SERVICE Suip, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosattne, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—TnE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.--THE LEAGUE 
oF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orrna 8 Hvs- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's CursE, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEvV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—TnHk BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jic Porter, by Matthew 8S. 
Vinton.—Sirk RASHLEIGH’S SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTl, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tnk& Kino 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—THE SecrRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—1HE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WAITE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT, by Dr. J. H. Robinson,—THe 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MARrion's BriGApE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE HEART'S SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THEe 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
DeEsMonb, by Darius Cobb.—Tue REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—Tnk Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—Tne GoLp 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—TukE Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PavuL LARoon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—TneE Lost HEIk, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLAcKLocK, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THE Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
OLyMPia, by Francis A. Durivage.—TnEe LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
PRIZE, by Major F. C. Hunter.—luk SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Tne Pirate SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—Tne Cabin Boy, by Licut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RipeER, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Popr- 
LAR REACH, by M T. Caldor.—Tnk GirsEY Bricganp, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue Counci, OF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—Tne Cuinesk JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass, 
GG FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





“*TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive werk under the above 
general title. A new story is issued cach month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.—THe GoLpEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THeE Wuite Rover, by Dr J.H. Robinson. 
No. 3—TuE BRAVO's SECKET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER [IAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—TnE Borper LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE's Prize, by Licutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THe Woop Witcn, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 10.—BEN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 1l.—iHE YouNnG Pronern, by James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—Tne Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—Tne West Point Capet, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MysTeEx10Us MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—Firz-Hern, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 
No. 17.—Tne KinG’s TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—-THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 
No. 19.—THE GOLD RossBexs, by H. E. Bennett. 
No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECKET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE Novick, by Jane G. Austin. 
-23.—THE YouNG Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
-—KETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 
‘liv, by Charles Cutte:field. 
vO. ‘THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN SvrcrRes, by Harry Hazelton. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE ‘lo1Ls, by William H. Bushnell. 

.29.—J ESSIE HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE Corsair, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.— BRIGHT CLoub, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET, By Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE BAkOoN's WELL. by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—REb GOLD, by Miss Cami.Ja Willian. 

No. 37.—Vikogva, by Enima Carra. 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

- 39.—THE BLACK Abvek, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mk. WARBURTON'S Guost, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—1HE BAUER MukpER, by S. C. Prescott. 

No. 42. —AN OCEAN WAIF, by Henry 8. Scudder. 













No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA. by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CaMILLe, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 

No. 46 HE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 


No. 47.—Rep Ku rent, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 48 —A DAKK SECKET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 

No. 49.—1HE FoUNDLING, by lerley Parker. 

No. 50 -THE Mysrexiots Key, by L. M. Alcott. 

No. 51 —Conkinne, by Frederick Hunter 

No. 52.—THE Patriot Cruiser by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

3.- MABEL WAkD, bv Clara Augusta. 

54.— CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 55 —1HE BEAUTIFUL Scout, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 

No. 56.—Tuge CrystTaLt Daccer, by Francis A. Durivage. 

No 57.—THE MYsTExKIes OF VeNIcE, by F. A. Durivage. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 

upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisuens, 
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[Wrcsen tor The Pine of our Caen: 
I DEEAM CF THEE. 


BY caPTtais ¥. T.B =ZEO}D 
I Green of thee. 
Wien the eta bed Gow of the e+ nice 
Bat the mee Seeds cers of me teow Tig tt. 
Awf tewOrigs ceter ot lead et! 
I tr-am 


fywer 
of tee et erenine’s bear 

I trea 
Whee reruns’ Dstt teats 
The eecTd. amt Germ retees we more - 


of <><, 


rrr ss 


Wet enwiesms Kies the tee fert no 


At coef? morn, I] Greate of thee 


I @e-ea of thes 
Whew werktis cares pees oo ror evel. 
ADM SitT Yes Teter oot me PH 


W pew D+ boeeke Gere eet fc of pain: 


I éeeem of thee— ts bright ere 
I tree 6 thee 
When poekenre’s eames pre oer me tes 


Sof mesametts eet to Er Ke fest 
Wiest 20 is Sor emf penre erent 
Moar beprt to thee is frmir eame 





@ar Poung Folks’ Separiment. 


W sities for The Files of oer Unies: 


THE WHITE ROBE. 


BY Miss CAMILLA WILLiay. 


wer rer rr rons 


LE ve tale gris oe Magic 
Ho —twenty.or a bai 


2 p«=> cee Eve Sumeer 
& Ther bate: fer we 





a —oK more tham bal’ a 
mile—to a lovely maple 
gErove. api as the road 
Wes pest. ami tbe grove 
& tan place, ther al 
iremei nicely. Biase 
Jmxzem wae a white 
tires. The ccher gris 
atzici a Enmle whee 
they saw ibis, tor. thoeck 
Bemie was ome of the 
Sete -temperei. bes- 
tle creatures im the 
worid, Se wee territir 
Carcies aleott ber cies, 
auc the war she wecki 
Get act Crmees solloi and septted was a cacti 
susp apiwat-r. The girs all brew this. api. as I 
Sard. when B wi wate ber zpqearipe- with « span- 
cen ite pegue dress om, ther smiisi. and neigei 
ach aber api mete Ittie cow ments abet it OO 
oversee that weer’: polite: tat thes, Entice guls are 
Bh alwars pdlite, more'’s the pr. 

Nom ef the eiber girls were 5») wach amused ss 
Arne Crowier. Aum was nestpes iteif No cir 
ever taucei ber. ani ebe cve)i 23 a> ot f-om mern- 
ing till might sitbvet saining ber dress or matdmez 
ber slipgers. Sue pevici uerseif very machoa thik, 
ari always otis the Mber girl whe were ext so 
meat, Of ovarse it was very well for ber to te Bo; 
bot then. there ere worse: things than a Girty dress. 

~ Bessie s trese 7) Lave the measles tet ve she zeus 
tack,” Annie whisperoi to the giri m-xt ber. amd the 
girl laazghe? ani reqestei the remark to the ome next 
ber ow the @ier ade; and s it weet read It 
Geesn"t take much t meke gir Leozh. ami ther 
thought this a vers funny remark ini-ni 


Bessie bovtei vers pretiy avd bwizht as she came | 


Gown the garien walk towards tbe zirls who were at 
the gate Waiting ior ber. Her dress amd shoes and 
Stockings booksi as free as fresh could le. ber wide 
beimmed bat jus shaded ber shining teown curis 
aad resend, ror. ering tact, awd ber bice eves 
were buvelr. amd kind.am: joyfal. Sze carrieialittic 
basket, in which were cake, and tarts, anid sand- 
Biches 

~G oi-morning. giris'” sbe calico] out when she 
was caly half-way down the walk. ~ We're 2oinz to 
bave a spdcuts time.” 

You se:, Bessie dein! Kmow thai the girls were 
laagting at ber. 

She came oa: the gate. api they all troogesi oF up 
tbe road. It was a lovely Gay; the birds were ang- 
img. the i rwers im bleom. amd the rusdside where 
they walkei was 2)] carpeted © tbe pine-nesiles 
that bad drogged from t@e great od pine trees that 
grew chee t the ropi. Presently tie girls turned 
amie into 4 wie!-paid, apd went merrily abng. 
chattering amd jabtering Lke mazyics Tre eun- 
light came down im lines and sgute threagh the tree 
topes. and pissed with the shasoss twler the tr 
Gancing apd changing places. smmetines = ing awar 
Gitte, tres iating themselves down again. in tbe 
ipa frulksome manner. There were mxmey Knolls 
ali aieeat this seel-path, amd] 21] sorts of it kk Lowers 
gros ing peacefally, haif hidden. ¢e+et and oomtentei. 
Onee in a while a red of gray squirrel] Swcli whisk 
acTces the path apd dart up 4 tree, where be sould 
sit om a beanch apd beck at them. bis ers a bright 
as glass beads, his bmg tail tocko! up over bis tack. 
A wootpecker with 2 sp<chicod itcast was clinging to 
the trank of a tree. apd hammering away a: it sith 
bis Mill. getting the worms and bogs that hii them- 

ives inthe bark. A litule brook went by, singing 
to iteeli. Presentiy the party of giris came out of the 





shadowy path tate o Bitio epening, and there wee & 


grere of the meet bearrife! meri tress. with seats 
wpter them api a se irg from tmeor bramcbes 
“Wel kame oer lorebere taske-s tw ths em* <f 


rece.” Amme ( 


ert ert Beep Se Sett «f thee 20! bee tere ome 
Th = 


rien 6.30. “at cae co tee «f the 
fe @ bere thet pew 

Notecds mee amt cbf te 
ebeest af the Fors. amet 
rung th 
of tw 


tet Aree was *be 
& ute toe the eed S» ther 
7 busters «= tier te em? tht ect evec 
piay. Sume weet fe eearrt of wiuter-rreet. 
ome eters i s Sowers, etm wert ater tees 
am? fers «omy waleei sie ry. wacctier fr ar 
am termes that might tere ep le ae bear ther 
@ 2 came toce ber = Foe came Azve Crowe er 
er a blerge beret «of winter-zreee @ ber hard 
See wore a cress of brown ad white roped prizes. 
ere weer ar t- 

Hee shes. ae. Were os Meck ani Stour as 
they bad teem af the weeeeeet when she Seteesi ost 
ef ber mecber’s bows. Fou we. everr sep tbat 
Ame bei takes thet der. she bad lnvked t+ ee that 
Sue set ber tet tp o cleae piece. epi wtemever ste 
beet sonqesd te pack the winte-zreem. she bai tockei 
er s&irts ateezt ber. that ther might mx toed ite 
gqrveat 

Te «ter gris came Srolimg im afer Awme, exct 
@@e Sab a Sart of atrenture: ehh bei te“alee 
ber. eed lami; eeee Beate Jeter. Pow Pee’ 
she Was it asei stats Sue bet. we I seed. beer ate 
SesrTies. ames ee Oeogzat a bright tm a34 fei 
the Soest strasterries: Sart her white frek waz 
Sammeil EK api green. ani tcown. api 
amd she ket Sep pei mie a wet peace ame edlei beth 
er sipgers ant siectimes. 

The grie st tp a laugh wbes 
S$ @pe CDS west 

-i gzee your dress bas prt the messes, sare 
erage 

Beets ecko’ what she meen. and 
mG tod i her what Azpic bed sasi 
yews chid bei_%k taily exnegh 
@isol Crem amc wet etland meets 





“t @ Sgere of Girt te > eee coe 








wars 











<it-<ndoe. 


ther saw Ler, api 





emagi at 
ietag isagied at: te: whem sbe Somme that ther bed 
teem making remuarss alot: her the wb 
fee werse Sl Sze ovnsi 

athena she bei bese zit. a> 
te base that she Sesame ibe pai 


tae Tis. se 


karidiy ssalew ihe 







~~ - — 

renege SBe coprin’i taste cts & Tet — 
a pockei. ticega she Let mt alowed bere wu 
pave oereni she wee potkez them. ~ 1 will kez 


€Very ome till thee erie cam have tieir pert.” she Lai 
theagai. Nw she gate the Drs the whole of thex. 

The thers were a3 gat 23 nis. ior oxbing bei 
bapgemos te hart their Helings. and Bemie trici two 
make believe thai sie was gay.ioo. Soe dil me 
Want thew to Kiwe bow belly s< tlt. ~Poopie who 
are latgbed at Oo BM gepereliy like w Leave this 
Who lsagt koow bow mack thes are bart. api ther 
oRem issgh themeeives when thes weasi mack 
raiberery. Toe gris cain’: mind Bessie. each cme 
thinking -f berseii, ami what a gowi time she was 
Batieg. Acer ismrbee ther wok tures 
SUiRzZ. te ziris sctirg mm Fr. ep) two 
tw posh. Ter oli swing t @ great dience 
& gesi Sroezg posh woa)i spi tiem awar up 
iwamches of the tress. Walle tao girls were seing- 
img tm this manmmer, ibe cibers ti-ei locking c= apd 
tsezhimg. oounting Sor terms, ea-h turn beceg ste 
buudre!i swings. Trev eo“ inw suc a gale cf fun, 
aud were a9 Gocspiel with eaubirg ti 
among the tree branches. that tber f oz: 
Beseie’s seeking: amc trek: and Bic 
@% to think of them ti 
and abe bal ge 
ai laagbed cat: 

- Toere goes the meassics! 0 Bessie, your sck- 
ings are the color ofa dish<clubr’ 

Ls me get Gown!” Bemie eriol out, her face 
geting tery rei. 

~ Nu, thal wii sj] my ewing.” sai the girl who 
wae with Lez. 

So Bosse bai to Mary ap 
Very tani She tet as thouga al! the biesi in ber 
baiy was Dring ints ber besai, and ber cars rang a 
though there was a tell being shaken im e2ch one. 

_— we Gown’ she sasi again: apd again the 
gui with her eried out against t. Ste kal nmy more 
eBings, acd coda’ want w tes 

- Bat ] am dizzy,” 

~ Held ae. tex,” 






















the Sm poss. 








te latgbei at. 11 was 












opp]d. 

Bessie saad 

repsod the cther girl, who 
thai Bessie Was only angry ai being isazhe 








thougi: 








12 - -—- 
bold ca, bo 





the trees were spinning 
eyes, and sie thought there mast 
. i grew wo 





t & 22 ukxe. 
Sid mace a saich to catch at s.mcibirng—she di 
net know whet—and at that momeut ali the ziris 
for they saw that Ler face ia: grown pg 


Ts 





ami thai si: wae fs! 
t ber. ape the te» wbe 
Wing: bet even then Bese go 
down tponm tbe grasé Sith ail ber w 
as if she Were Gea. 

Tsuen, inseal, the girls were frightemel. avi ran 
bubher apd tDither, solic, ami mx able to do any- 
thisg. Une of them, a Live more semaitde than th 
oibers, laeetol Beseic’s irons, apd] poured some ooid 
Water om ber wrists. A: toai, Bemeie gave a bong 
sigh and opene! bere > Jeo 

“She's ovmisg t litte 
Durst; awcalltine hers come eck and gathered 
aivot ber They felt ashamei enough cf having 
laagued ai her, am] 2.) walacd together acking it she 


a 
my 
i] 
# 
fr 
iS 
i 








girl caled out the 











Sow that poo were really oo Czzt. 
eget.” wast tbe Gri who bei ioe 
re lthat Bear vast 

a hs ot tp, yedig tere 
e<,ami a it she ceri haruly ce 





a7" wkel Ant 


-Na” Beeme +a, am’, taking Ler lescioe 


Tae St ertel ot om the weret-geath. 
Tae fuibowe] ber. etng vers weer ated 





wmlawel ret saving w eek 
tw Désepe. ther bat: bert ber. api they Coin 
Kpoe Wis Sue woulia’ oxy am: th ing to thems. 

As TMT Waltet belipt ber. th-> saw “ber stacme 
Them these maede bt terres. bewsk-eaeet al g-ee 
There was a Site o& thosi trek ling ion be Stig 
frogt BcGt De the keer. ate a sget of bios] ce the 
Seete Tram a bet mm the are 
ity, Bessie.“ the girls called out when thes 
rep hi ber ga+-. 


ber that thers were wie 

















thes they went cm % ther own 
teling ibe sxat of the Gay ew as to 
vets we the evnld, and bere lt ape 
Tear es ite went ae peseibde. Bat thers Bi ar 
tertibty w Mei Bemie Led 24 ber crew. 
tal sitemtam w their owe creee-s, free 








bosses. api sbe 
Anpe trowler md Eee 
teen in the ssirg wih 
a ther ¢8m clean cresees amd Siek- 
ings, acd a to excuse themelns toc baving 
= ieee 

ketal = cress 2]. over 
Stans,” saod Aue, ~ that i coebie’t Leip nag. 
I’m sere, I am seers that sie wae Sick. bet se cougar 
te be peas.” 

“There are Worse stairs om roo t>day than co 
Teer Besse Jackeons cress.” tbe off lety seal at 
hast, ooking at ibe two girle 

Toes stared, then tegen w > “~~ tbemsel res oer. 

“4&4 bik Sap and water bil make Beek : 





thes 








fezur with ber 








White aga,” the obd Lady went ce. severeis; — bt 
Wlat Wl wack the Male act of peur seul? 3S thre 
5 «<t 


bei teams «You mand Lere and speak spitefa!! 
that peoor Licle patent girl who bas mever said a 

- 3 to ow al Gar, rei whee pou Late mueckei 
mG ae Kils?. I tell rou, the 
Sh tye Bs this Minette. apd at 
our bres. see you 28 speecel, and 
pore, and dsraming, 8 anyihmg thet can be in- 


















yest il saiare, rower 
omeent, rour bani beartolzesms G> ani regent! 
Netet kt ce Lear pou setk ezeit of Besse s Salei 
cress, Go au] wash rour sjesttal socks with tears. 
Sor dress 6. one Shite puomer.” 


ib? ag Sas Quite angry, acd wave] ter 


ba: Sarce ibé two gris iz sech a manuper that 
ibey were gisito leave the races, feeling very pact 
iesS SatcsGoi wih themselves tham when they had 





7 Was right. Let thae children who 
mS Biel tags of ctlers remes ter thai 
= o@ them, ami Gai hizwii 
— eete rags and Sairs than 
cutee aT senees they lacgh. Sasp- wis will wash a 
t chly Str0w am] bewe can wast the 
sal let ibe chikiren pecan ior ther 
cannot bice themselves from the eres of Goi ani of 








BREAD ON THE WATEBS. 

A Calvfornis siventcrer was trring to get back t 
San Prancisco from the mines. where he bad worked 
and searche! witheat snovcess, until bis means were 
extaustei. He came to a river, bat the ferrrman 
asia) 4 dollar to take him acres. The sirentarer 
sari, ~ Then I mast walk op tbe stream until I can 
ied it, for I bave mot a Goliar im the worki™ <If 
thai is 80,” said the ferrrman, “jamp in; I never re- 
fase to takeaclever man across because be is beoke” 
When ther had reacbed the opgemite sbare, the 
ferryman, who had eyed the adventerer very cwely 
Way, sadd, “is pot your name Jomes?” “Ir 
is,” replied the adventurer. * And pour father med 
i Street, New York?" “ He dki.” re 
Fired the aiventurer, with astonishment. to fod him 
self recoguizad. Therenyon the ferryman drew from 
bis jacket a baz. apd commenced ooaunting oat 2 
pieces. “I bave mace Eve bundred dollars br ferry- 
ing massengers; bere are three bendred of them for 
you. You can pay me when you are fash. or if that 
don't happen. all mght When I was a ttle bor. 
mother was & poor widow, many a time has 

r tather visited oar home. and when bad ene, 
somewlere about the mom we woakl fod Toopey for 

a barrel of Sour.or to par the rest, when we kmee 
not befere where it was to come from: and as ong 
as I live. if I have « crest when 1 find ome of } is 
sors in want, he shall get the higgest balt™ The 
heen Was grat its abi the traveller 
was abie to reach San Francisca, earn emomgh to re 
pay bis benefacior, and return say 


me 
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are in 
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Tally accepted: dy 


to Bis bame. 





When we fancy that we have grown wiser. it is 
euls,in many ir stances, that new prejadices nie 
taken the places of chi omca. 


TAZIN DOWN 
A trevete fees st 1h tame 
new tear ¢ te 2 DB (eT eR CCD. Tee the ar tain. 


of Hep’ 





tem of & PS els weet © bem be Kateri bie. 
oot be bel eet tot a tery Go ote 


+ 


aptewom. He 
[ thet be wae wresiet Mie we the fer wo anibew, 
eet Dm tude per eco ler metanrr be was 
Sec & mm 5 
re te ree YM thet 


cat Giert that 
suet & cumEpiets Oc ovest, Neat to 





‘etme wtom be 
unguraeg over bw ahevore. be a el ngem ber 
agen aft the Dew Peer Bw es Beek or wm! 4). That 
ee Sight Sat tpt tbe Herpes emt ot Bee Wohi 
eTlat® om Coecetering Wie ber caler wwe 
fren gutimg Le sate 


be te Trained 





The ST Tert webs anewera] 
he omg. wet iInecrerctet her te te" Maw that a 
ters paste et few Corel an mierrews. He was 
weberet ints the purior. ami afer a te ief Geley the | 


temmg lets whem be eurqeme’ to be rarécis op 


peracting tie istice om bi erent. & tere 


Sie pamest om the threstesl aml lete! emter- 


romet. He exgertei thet, tat, oetrary t& hie | 
etrexat eee, be Wet «ff eerie of glam f reoog- 


Bite. even, igh ed ber evretenares 

“Teet pws remuetter meet™ east be, potting on 
the smile whieh Be Image? bei mehel ber roung 
atyd suacegtive beart teem their fr 
keew I calei bere lt new pears. with a party ina 
Sernr-beese og ?” 

“0 yes.” mpi the roong isis, who dbin't appear 
im the ft erusiee!d br the reen“lectie. ~ I remen- 
ber. Vesar face cri Sock fone Gar. bot o 

-~D.2t : 
besrt-psiverimr, with an air «f deep charra. 

“If Bave cimest Px it.” sui the indy, wit a pez 
met sme. “1t eet Bew? 

~ No. iptesd. Bat reaiit. mptaz. this is 
fatwerieg t me, oer feegetiag mT mat. 
tet thai I be? se Cocuded Impeeeice.” 

~ So pos 254. eo poe Gi~ the leis hastened te sar. 
~ Strange that your mame sheot)i bare exaped me, 
theegh. I was thinking of & just tefore yor rarg. 
Tooe’t tell me what & m I shal 
misste. Raaliy. this is erite merti 
texsane of sey memerrx 7” And she tre 
jibe Som isppeciemtiy cm the carget. 

~ Bat st me give rou a hart.” seit Mr. Head, 
wlase moribcatics wae rageily increasing. 

~ Wel, jox a iitie bist. I Sbocli thick of your 
ware im 4 Eee. azybow—j ax the least Rint m the 
weit will do." 

~ New, thes, what do I carrz cm my sboukiers?’ 
queTiei Heat 

A moepent’s perried refecticn. thee, ber face 
beighteming sp she atvramces tears bim with oat- 
swretebe? bard, and comiially exclaiee- 

“ Why, Me Squash, bow cr poi 2d. 








1 imag- 














; UNBEQUITED LOVE. 


The otiice of a country payer gives a history of bis | 


love afair im the Kdlpwing XY: 

“= We were never, Kimd repicr, ‘ desjeracely in 
Jove” beat omce. amd that wes with a rei— po, asbarn- 
baired gori with a feckiet com picuiee, and bad ba: 
Sew pretemsices to beaatr: bat then she ba! sack 
really beautifel eres—deep, Liqthil abs, throagh 
Which ber socl im mpements of temderpes, bvkol 
Got with a paestienate ferece. and in jor as mirth 
Sas Soi amd sparkled with the light of a thoesand - 
cew—ings—dismi@ls, we were goimg to ssy, dat 
them We Bever saw 4 thousand Ciamonus 

“Her mame was Latra—whk2. when breathed 
sofiiy Dy 8 Seti lover, + a sweet mame— and ber clear, 
ringing laag® fll all arsend rec lke a shower of 











Sliver vel Moreover. sbe wore a cark wine-<coluored | 
Gress. iamed with Biaccokered welvet and bdack | 


fringe, Wik a mest like white collar ol Sse lace, 
whack is ome of the pretest of dresses, and bas the 
elect to make ao very plait giti ke’ abeclateiy 
charmmg. She never perforated ber ears to bang 
theredy a pemdulem of boas api glass; and the on- 
iy oruamen: ce the little white banc. wbich needed 
ome, WES a plain gold ring. secred te the memory of 
& Teabden prom we. 

“+ Well, ome evening— it was moonlight in te sam- 
Het tie— We sit aka@e om the pored by the cottage 
door, bobding tha: btule white ham] m a gentie pres 
sure; oe arm bai motes around ber wai, and 8 
sabent somg of j>y, lke the * musk of the night,” was 
im oer seal t lpé tet im a sweet, celicces iiss, 
to ber car, we wipers a tale of 
TassoMmale Get taom—we progeeed, aud— the ache red- 









heied cuss res ws 





WASTED POLITENESS. 


A gettieman aSeanteachber cece thought it advie- 
aNe to give sme kraoms im jpelicness, Among | 


mber th ings. be také the ders that 
geuiseman ibey should alwarxs say ~ Sir.” 
them examples, amd male quite a sen of . Une 
boy was particglariy debgbted. amd tok aac & 
speak to bis teacher oftee. to show be pevdial by his 
teachings. Wiem be went b me tw cinper, be ike 
Sasi: 
“Tom, have ase meat?” * 
"Yee er, 1] thank roa.” 

Tue next t2omg the child knee bis father’s band 
Came @ beck ot bi car. 2nd hs father’s voce than- 
Gerad forte : 

~ 1" teach you to sass your dad” 

Tom gave ap being polite. 


in sidressing & 
and gate 
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™ Taking | 


magnet to be | 


‘meting. “ Toe | 


Posr rame-” | 
~s rememier 7 same?” inquired tired the | 


Det very | 


thick of % in a | 


Stoc ber prety | 


oe 4e 


om x: 
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readers some of my * police experiences.”* 
Maryborough was at that time in a state of - 
voidable dallness; it was just after the police « 
had been shifted from the old ground that had te 
. 80 well when the men had twice as much to do, 
when all those grand and useless buildings 
standing in a state of new “ rawness” on the bi 
the back. It used to aggravate me beyond men 
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IN THD OBLLAL. 


BY W. W. Ny. W. BUCHANAN, 





F i should ever live to hol: 

own in the police force for tw 
years more, | shall nover f 

those dreary night patrols » 
I had to perturm in front ot 
banks at Maryborough, Austr 

It was during the very last w. 
of my being connected wit! 

ordinary police, and before I 

gratified by being at last ad 
ted to the more pleasant duti 
a detective. 

Many of my reaslere will re 
nize the writer of this story; 
I may add that my old mot: 
life—* If anything is worth « 
at all it ia worth doing well” 
prompted me in my duties while in the police f- 
that more cases of horror and im portance came v- 
my notice, than most of my fellow-companions 
taking notes of the worst and most peculiar cas 
[ did at the time of their occurrence, enables me 
now referring to my note-book, to place befor: 





to see that police court, the county court and an 
pansive camp, and nothing to do in one of them ; 
there was comfort hard by, in the sight of th: 
aspiring hospital, that stood and still stands in 
steal to many @ poor, penniless fellow in bir 
extremity. 

However, that has nothing to do with my bein, 
guard at the Treasury, nor with the many au 
‘nas I used to favor our martinet of a sergeant ¥ 
4s on a raw, chilly, moonless night in winter, Ij 
upand down the dull pavement for four wret 
hours. 

There were, all told, thirteen members of the : 
in and about the camp at that time, but I fia 
Sergeant B— had got down on we, and gay 
that particular duty to perform #ix times vftener 
was my share. 

I used generally to stand it patiently for the 
two hours, while there was slight chance of @ pa 
by, to arouse the echoes of the lonely back st: 
but after two o’clock, when the c ld was at its 
and perhaps a raw drizzle wetting @ fellow int 
marrow, the old boy himself could not be expect 
take it cally, so when tour o'clock A. M. bro 
one of my mates to relieve me, he generally foan 
in too bad @ humor to answer the barest wor 
civility. 

It was upon one of these occasions that I too! 
sulky way up the rise of the hill,on my way t 
camp. It was a pitchy dark night, and 1 bad 
siderable difficulty in finding my way, a# ther 
no decided road-mark. Fixing my eye upon 
seemed to be a hage, oblong lantern directly or 
route, however, | managed to overcome all th 
stacles, in the shape of shallow holes and black 
stumps, until l stood parallel with the olject * 
hal guided me. 

Now, this object hal some little interest for 
ani bad attracted many a glance in my way © 
from my duties. It wasa calico tent, smal! in 
and of the most simple constraction. Tuere wa 
& bit of lining to it; and the natural comer y 
Was that, upon a dark night, when « light was | 
ing within, it presented the appoarauce | have 
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